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PR E f A c E. 


XH E ſhltaics of whats is con- 
- {© tained in this book, was pub- 


liſhed ſome years ago; and the fa- 


vourable reception it met with, from 


ſome perſons whoſe- judgment ought 
to be valued, has occaſioned its being 


Oy to the e a little more at 


＋ „ 


5 boa * a LETTER, the title is  al- 


dane to that of a TR EAT IS E. 


Ir contains only a few obſervations | 


on HUMAN NATURE, with ſome-obvi- 


ous reaſonings thereupon. Whether 
the obſervations are true, and the 
reaſonings juſt, muſt be left to the 
judgment of every candid and im- 

partial reader: it appeals only to 


COMMON SENSE; and as it is copied 
from nature and from the greateſt 


maſters, it pretends to no more than 


to ſerve as a key or introduction to 
what has been written by the moſt 


celebrated authors on this ſubject. 
1 1 N Tux 


Tux matter itſelf is certainls of 
ſome importance; ; and whoever il | 
beſtow a little pains and attention up- 
8 Ne it, wil find tha that Ras — is * 


1 i 580 
=_ „„ e SOR. . . 
| 10 Honk. 


Tasks 4 are none but mho:wauld | 

b debe to paſs through the world ass 

aeeenſily as they can, and to give them 
ſelves and others as little trouble as is 

pPeoſſible: and how we may learn to 
do this, and alſo obtain the greateſt 
ada and moſt laſting pleaſure, is the _ 
Iser of the following enquiry. 

5 has not, or at leaſt would not = [ 
2 the air of a formal leſſon of inſtruc- - 
tion; but only conſiders. how every 
man may be a proficient of HIMSELF, 

if he is willing to be at the pains. | 

Bor, as we own, that the method 
propoſed i isattended with ſome preſent 
trouble, and requires ſome degree of 

SBLF=DENTAL ; it is not to be expected 
* | chat 
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* it will pleaſe: yet, ſurely, it 


5 8 a little thought and care to 


of that moms PRACTICE which is 
here recommended, as would be ſuf- 
J ficient to regulate his paſſions, and 
direct his aim to the higheſt good; 

ſtmiving to make himſelf honeſt, rather 


rich, or engage in N other vain 
, purſuit. 9 
Tas is all that i 8 


. ng... apts. LO 


for the advantage of every individual, 


as well as that of the public: for if it 
_ could be accompliſhed (as it appears 


to be no impoſſibility), it would have 
a happy influence in general. There 
would then be no cauſe to complain 


1 1 2 


were to be wiſhed, that every man, 
| inflcad of amuſing himſelf with mat. 
to his purpoſe, would 


than ſet his heart wholly upon being ; 


PREFACE il 


underſtand himſelf; and-uſe fo much 


—— 


and this, it is ſhewn, would be much 


of bribery. and corruption, nor of 
faction and ſedition; but it would 


reform all abuſes, and work a won Ho 
derful 


= © R F FACE. 
derful change in all ne: and de 
Sees of men. | 
Bur not todwell upon a bg o 7 
bier and romantic: though we 
are not to expect that all men ſhould 
be abſolutely good and virtuous, yet 
they might perhaps approach nearer 
to it, if they could be convinced that 
ĩt is their iNTEREST; and not only ſo, 
but their higheſt PRIVILEGE: that to 
be virtuous, is the only way to be 
happy and free; whereas the con | 
_ courſe leads to certain miſery and fla 5 
very. And it will avail but little to 
employ ſo much artifice and addreſs 
to obtain things of ſmall value, while 
the chief enjoy ments are neglected : 
nor can we with any tolerable grace, 
boaſt of our excellent conſtitution, 
and that we enjoy civil liberty in ſo 
great perfection, if at the ſame time 
we are really ENSsLAVED in a moral 
"ſenſe, and can ſubmit to undergo a 
de more wretched and ignomi- 
nious than is endured under the moſt 
abſolute rulers. 2: 


Su, 1. 07 83 ae a mo- 


tion in general Page 1 


Seer. IL That happ mel is the 45 of al 


our actions; with ſome conſiderations 
concerning happineſs, and good 17 
805 II. "How we may err 2nd deviate 
from our true happineſs... 332 


Seer. IV. How theſe errors. are t be pre- 


vented 32 


Srer. V. How reaſon cannot a go- 


vern our motion; with ſome remarks 
concerning the imperfection of ' human 
nature Fo 45 Cong 2 


PART Ic 


* 7202 
| at I. 1 enquiry into the various powers 
Sf of affection we are endowed with; and 
«firſt, of the pleaſures and pains -of the 
external ſenſes ei 
ay II. Of ſympathy and ſocial affection 


48818108 
Shox! III Of the moral ſeals which makes 


'S "us pleaſed with every "OO of 
, 4 2 | virtue, 5 


, and. "offended with the | W 


1 
srer. 2 of ſeveral abilities, which, when 


| putation ; as alſo 1 mirch and ridicule = „ 
1 
Beer, VI. Of the ſenſe of beauty i in _ 
ral ſubje&s „„ = 
srer. VII. How all theſe daterminidons are : | 
' lanted in our nature, and others may 
580 5 quired by cuſtom TEES ee 
rer. VIII. A compariſon of all theſe va- 
rious affections, in order to diſcover which 
are of the greateſt importance 167 
SE cr. IX. ſocial affections are of the 


e importance I | 5 174 of 
P A R 2 mW. | | 


Spot I How: our ſeveral paſſions. ou be 
to be managed]; and firſt, in general, 
all ought to be moderated and kept i in 
ſubjectionn „ 
1 ser. II. - How the ſenſual appetites are 1d 
be reſtrained; alſo of late, or the 
18 love of money „ ,52 2098 
=_ 2 III. How the ures of the un- 
—_ rſtanding and of the imagination are to 
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ERRAT A. 


Page 8. line 8. afcer 1, read an. 
357. I. 12. after I Ve, for a ſemicolon put a comma. 


after nations, for a comma put a { 
after proof, put a . 


after be, dele as. 
for ſhould, read will. 
for /ails, read fails. 


after pozyer, dele the comma. 
obtain, 2 a 3 
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irefleRing on what | paſſes within 5 


8 had cauſes of human 
N action, we have no other way to 
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we know that we not only perceive 0 
ea h are BE our 1 fo a8 to 
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To compare ideas one with another, and 
rceive their agreement or diſagreement, 

and thereby to difcover truth, and improve 

in knowledge, is the province of the un- 

DERSTANDING : but the power to feel plea- 

ſure and pain is ſuppoſed 2 be another fa- 

culty of the mind, and in common language 
is called by the name of sENSE. This is 

- what all animals are poſſeſſed of in ſome 

degree, as it diſtinguiſhes the animal "na 

the vegetable kingdom; for though ſome 
lants are called ſenſitive, becauſe they have 
bn imagined to have ſome degree of ſelf- 
motion, yet that is not truly ſpontaneous, 
but purely owing to the mechaniſm of their 
— 
Ee AN in particular is Apel of a vaſt 
variety of pleaſures and pains, almoſt every 
impreſſion of objects from without, and 
every thought and reflection of the mind 
within, being capable of producing ſome de- 
gree of delight or diſturbance. And the ſe- 
veral modes of grief and joy, excited in us 
by theſe objects acting upon our aner, are 
called AFFECTIONS Of PASSIONS. + /' 
PLEASURE is called good, and pain « = 
but theſe terms are commonly applied to 


7 


"x objects: for whatever is apt to raiſe or ex- 


cite pleaſure in us, is in itſelf, and imme- 
diately good, as that which may procure us 
objects of pleaſure, is called mediately good. 


0 Bs contrary, we name that evil, which 


| gives. 


151 


pives us pain and diſturbincn and dlit is 


mediately or conſequentially evil, which will 
procure us * evil, or deprive 1 7 of any 


good. 
| Tee Amen images of things 


with all their different relations and pro 
tions, were perceived by the mind, yet if 
they were not attended with delight, or un- 


eaſineſs,' they would ſcarce have any effect 


upon us, but rather paſs away like a dream: 
would leave no more impreſſion than 


ſnadows which fly over the fields; but all 


ideas received into our minds from the va- 


rious objects which have any influence up- 


on us, by ſtriking upon ſome of our ſenſes, 
or powers of affection, give us either ples 
ſure or pain; for whatever it is that 

duces neither of theſe, is not in itſelf 2 
good or evil, but perfectly indifferent, and 


os no moment or concern. 


WI are not inſenſible 7 che 400 7 | 


jects which ſurround us, neither can we 
be unconcerned ſpectators of their ideas and 
repreſentations: but as the ſenſations of plea- 


ſure and. pain are annexed to the impreſſions 


of objects when preſent ; ſo alſo when they 
are abſent, their images and repreſentations, 
as they paſs before our view, are attended 
with an idea, or appearance, a fancy, or 

opinion. of good or evil, arifing from the 
remembrance of what effect they have had, 


or the imagination of what they will have 


B 2 0 upon 


£41 


open us, by producing i in us either pleaſure 


or pain. 
 Wrzn the. ideas « 3 os: are 


5 brought into our view, we are apt to conſi- 


Jie them with relation to ourſelves, and 
| What operation they will have upon us, 


-when — If we know from experi- * 
Ke any thing has given us joy and 


ence 
delight, the e or appearance of good, 
will attend the idea of that object, when it 


is abſent; and it will be the 3 if from 
any cauſe we are perſuaded, N we fancy, 


or imagine it will give us pleaſure, medi- 
ately, or immediately: whereas, on the 
contrary, if we remember that any thing 
has given us pain and diſturbance, or if we 


are poſſeſſed with an opinion, that it will 
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_ preſent to the 


either mediately, or immediately contribute 
to our miſery, the appearance of evil will 


be united with that . 


WI rnour entering into a nice diquiſi- 
tion concerning the powers and operations of 


the human mind, we know by experience, 
that we are not only capable of receiving a 


ſenſation, but alſo ſome ſort. of an idea or 
conception of that ſenſation may be retained 
in the rape Mage the object is not 


and as objects by act- 
ing upon our. ſenſes do excite pleaſing or 


_ difagreable perceptions, ſo the ideas of theſe 


ſenſations, and alſo. eyery fancy or opinion 


1 ts . by ſtriking upon the ima - 
e e „ 3 5 


| gination, do allo 8 affect > us with pleaſure 97 1 


pain; but then the 8 ae 
' theſe reflected appearan 2 inverted 
images, are of the o opp ſite 1 kind. N 
Fox whatever either grief i or Joy, 
when preſent, has, when abſent, a quite 
contrary effect. Thus preſent evil affects us 
with pain; but the remembrance” of it, 4 
when removed, affords us - pleaſure : alſo 2 
every repreſentation of calamity, from which 4] 
we are ſecure, yields a ſecret delight. And | 
as preſent good gives us joy and delight, ſo = 
the loſs, the want or abſence- of good, <= 
cauſes grief and uneaſineſs, whenever its 3 
idea is preſented to the mind: we alſo feel „ 
joy and ſatisfaction from the appearance of = 
approaching good, or departing evil, which 4 
is — — as ME W ap we re- 1 
ceive from the view of departin or. 
approaching evil, is let args Me we 
do not only regard what we are at this pre- Y; 
ſient moment, but are apt to ſuppoſe ve 
mall be exiſting hereafter, and conſequent- * 
y are concerned for our foturs ſtate, OE: 
as the preſent. | 
Tus proſpect of being happy in the _— 
time to come, gives us preſent delight, as 
' the view of any future miſery neceſſarily o 
5 caſions immediate diſturbance. _ | "i 
Tuus there are two different G == 
> or modifications of affection, which we are 
cConſcious that we feel e _— 


i 


that of Joy! and/pELIGnHT, which we in- 
duſtriouſly ſeek after, judge it to be our 
right ſtate, and when obtained, we endea- 
- vour to preſerve it by all the means within 
our power; and the other is a ſtate of ux- 
EASINESS and PAIN, which we take to be 
our wrong ſtate, and conſequently fly from 
it, fo far as we are able; one determines'us 
to continue as we are, and the other puts 
us upon altering our preſent poſture, and 
incites us to better our condition by a 


* 


change. C ES, 
Wurx a man is free from all uneaſineſs, 
and has no perception of any thing but what 
is pleaſing and agreable, he is then perfect. 
; ly content with his preſent ſtate, and has 
no inclination nor endeavour but to continue 
it; but when theſe objects of good, or evil, 
begin to act upon us, ſo as to affect us with 
uneaſineſs, it is then we are put into Ac- = 
F10N, being neceſſarily determined to ſhun 
and eſcape, ſo far as we are able, every 
painful and uneaſy ſenſation, as well as ta 
retain or continue that which is pleaſing and 
* delightful. Se ig FT One 
_ TrzsE different affections of pleaſure and 
pain, which we receive from objects appli- 
ed to our ſenſes, or from the repreſentations 
of things in the rnind, are properly called 
PASSIONS ; yet they are at the ſame time 
motives or principles of action, as they de- 
termine the mind to exert its powers, either 


0 


"= 


to continue its preſent ſtate, orelſe to change 
J. oa 
Tnovc this exertion of. its powers and 
faculties is the proper action of the mind, 
yet theſe affections are the motives and in- 
ducements to it, and without ſuch affection 
there could be no MoT1on ; but if ever it 
happens, from any caufe, that a man is 
rendered wholly inſenſible, ſo as to feel 
neither pleaſure or pain, he is then entirely 
inactive, and without motion, as much as 
any inanimate body whatſoe ver. 
80 far as we can learn from experience 
and obfervation, without being affected we 
are never moved: ſenſe is antecedent to mo- 
tion; and though there may be ſenſe with- 
out motion, as when the organs are not at 
our command, yet without ſenſe there can 
be no motion, at leaſt none that is volun- 
tary, or which can properly be called our 
—_— ee” hg 2 | 
Bur we are very certain that we are 
endowed both with ſenſe, and a power. of 
ſelf- motion; the firſt informs us of our 
right and wrong ſtate, as the latter enables 
us to purſue the one, and to avoid the 
AL preſent or approaching evil excites 


AVERSION, which implies not only the af- 


fection of pain and diſturbance, but an en- 
deavour to fly from, and avoid it: as ab- 
ſent or departing good occaſions DESIRE, 
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. 
which implies x not only grief and uneaſineſs 
in the want of it, Put an inclination to ob- 


| 1 4 Desk, or — 9 + Is the vis is imprefſa, f 


or the moving force; in all voluntary agents; _ 
2 one being an arurls r, whereby we 
are driven away from whatever we feel or 
imagine to be evil, as the other is ar- 
TRACTION, whereby we are drawn towards 
that which we take to be good: yet thele | 
ma be reduced to one and the ſame, by a 
different view of their objects; if we con- 
fider- the abſence of good as an evil, and 
| removal of eyil as a good, they may be 
made convertible terme. Thus Wg He 
good may be termed averſiqn ta the want 
of it; 4 averſion ta evil Tay be called a 


defire of its removal. 5 . 
Tujs force of attraction or repulſion, pro- Zo 
-ceeds from the ſenſation of good or evil 

which is preſent, or from 2 appearance 
of. it when abſent ; for every idea of ab- 
& pleatore, which we want, and are not 
ae is a negative pleaſure, or, in 
it is a teal pain; and the 


inion of. the ng = % 


Fe e * 
Alea of the miſery which we is "Y 
„ 
\. Hence we may perceive, that we are 
not only influenced * objects which are 
preſent, and applied to the ſenſe; but allo 3 
| that the fancy, and opinion of them, Wen 
ahſent, or the bare imagination of Nhat 5/138 
has poſſibly no real exiſtence, may affect us 
1 112 moſt ſenſible manner: and many of - ©* 
our paſſions are actually excited by the! _ 
ideas and repreſentations of things in he = 5 
mind, when our outward ſenſes are no ways 
| | employ d 3 and it may 0 rhaps be found, 1 
that ſome of the main ſprings. of motion,” _. 
the moſt exquiſite of our joys and griefs, 3 
our hopes and fears, do proceed from this == 
| _ "priginal;; and that affection does very much 2H 
1 ben upon opinion. 2 


deſire and averſion is attended © 8 4 


0 EyxkR 


- > 2 5 with uncaſineſs, which ſerves as an im „ 
| + to put us into motion, and without Which 3 
: - we. ſhould ſcarce move at all, but rather IC _ 

* HY. main in perpetual inaction. When we are 8 
85 ? 5 in a ſtate of indifference, the leaſt uneaſi· 23 
des will put us into action; and when wre 
£9 Vo enjoy ſome great degree of pleaſure, yet ——_— 


that may not ſo wholly þ 
bol it may be fometimes: 
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ſituation, it is neceſſary that the force ſhould 


be ſufficient to oyercome the reſiſtance, or 


that the deſire of ſome abſent good, or fear 
of ſome approaching evil, ſhould prevail 
over the ſatisfaction of our preſent condition. 

Troven' the ſatisfaction of our preſent 


condition be not very great, and the deſire 


of ſome abſent good be very ſtrong; yet, 


other ideas coming athwart may excite op- 


poſite and contrary affections; and if the 


_ defire is balanced by ſome averſion to the 


means of obtaining it, or fear of ſome evil 


that may follow, we ſhall not be put into | 


motion, but be determined to forbear the 
purſuit of that good ; nay, though our pre- 
ſent eſtate be exceedingly painful. and un- 
eaſy, yet if our averſion to the means of 
freeing ourſelves from it be greater than our 
averſion to the preſent evil, we ſhall be de- 


termin'd to endure 5 


Ix all caſes where oppoſite affections ſhall 

at the ſame time urge us to do, and to for- 
bear any action, if equal, they deſtroy one 
another, and we remain in the ſame eſtate 
as before, otherwiſe the moſt powerful will 
determine us to change or continue it : yet 
theſe contrary incitements will not fail to oc- 


caſion ſome ſtruggle; we ſhall be driven now 


this way, and now that, uncertain what to 
reſolve upon; and which way ſoever our 


cheide may be fix'd, it will at firſt be with 


ſome | 


ſome reluctance, and not without a mixture tet 
mater ND 
2 


” 


Bur notwithſtanding, we commonly 
find, that where various inclinations and af- 1 
fections do ſtrive to move us different ways, 42 
or excite us to different or contrary actions, | 
the ſtrongeſt will prevail, and the force or 
eagerneſs with which we purſue any good, 
or fly from any evil, will, in ſome mea- 8 
ſure, be proportionable to the PREVAILING 9 
defire or averſion wherewith we are po 
ſeſſed; for though different appearances may 
alternately preſent themſelves, ſo as to cauſe 
a momentary conflict, and keep the mind 
for a while in ſuſpence, even ſo far as to 4 
create ſo much trouble and diſtraction as F 
may ſometimes occaſion the moſt exquiſite 
diſtreſs; yet moſt commonly the diſpute is 
foon decided, and the principal uneaſineſs _ --+* 
that is felt, filences, after a ſhort time, and i 
ſuppreſſes every other paſſion. © Fl 
From all which it will moſt plainly ap- . 
pear, that though the actions of mankind 
are intricate and various, and it may ſome- 
times be difficult to trace out all the parti- 
cular motives that influence us; yet thus 
much in general we are moſt certain of, 
that how ſurprizing ſoever theſe actions m 
appear, their original is moſt ſimple and 
uniform: it is only ſome uneaſineſs ariſing 
in the mind, from the action of preſent 
evil, or from the repreſentation of abſent 


. 
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good, or approaching evil; this is the ſe- 


cret ſpring which puts all into motion, 
rouzes men from indolence and inactivity, 
and gives riſe to the moſt renowned ex- 


ploits, as well as to all others that are leſs 
regarded. The common labourer would not 


toil for his daily bread, if he was not 
prompted by hunger, or the fear of want; 


"neither would the lover purſue his miſtreſs 


with ſo much ardour, if the paſſion which 
glows within his breaſt would let him be at 


_ eaſe. Decivs would not have devoted him- 


ſelf to deſtruction, if he had not been ſtimu- 


lated by a generous love to his country; he 


Could not be eaſy in all events; the public 


- happineſs was what he earneſtly wiſhed for, 
and the ruin of his country was an evil 
which he dreaded more than death. 

Nox would ALEXANDER have taken ſo 


much pains to conquer the world, if he 


nad not been animated by another, no leſs 
powerful, paſſion, which was the love of 
FAME: honour and applauſe affected him 


with inexpreſſible delight, and this he 
thought was to be obtained by conqueſt, 
It was glory which the young hero moſt 
ardently delired ; nor would he have pur- 


ſſued it through ſo much toil and hazard, if 


he could have been eaſy without it. 
Bur though the appearance of abſent 
good ſtrikes the mind with a ſudden un- 
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eaſineſs, which moves us to ſeek after, and 
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obtain it; yet it is not requiſite that the 
painful ſenſation ſhould always accompany 
the idea: for aſſurance of obtaining what 
we defire, ſoon removes the uneaſineſs, and 
converts it into pleaſure, though the mo- 
tion at the ſame time may ill perſevere: 
or if there is only a probability of gainin 

what we have in view, that inſpires us with” f 
hope, which is a moſt pleaſing affection, 
and takes off very much from the uneaſi- 
neſs of defire : but if we apprehend a great- 
er probability of being diſappointed in what 
we aim at, this fills us with anxious. fears, 
and very much increaſes our diſturbance, 
Ix like manner all preſent evil affects us 
with pain, and every view of approachin 

evil neceſſarily gives us uneaſineſs, whicl 
moves us to fly from and avoid it ; yet both 
the ſuffering, and apprehenſion may be al- 
leviated by a joyful hope that we may eſ- 
cape it, or be ſhortly delivered from it. 
Bor if the good is judged to be wholly 
- unattainable, or loſt ſo as not to be retrieved, 
or the evil is altogether uhavoidable, with- 
out any poſſibility of being delivered from 
it, this brings us to abſolute DESPAIR; 
which puts an end to all our endeayours, 
as it extinguiſhes the leaft glimpſe of expec- 

tation, affording nothing but continual grief 
and ſorrow while the idea remains in the 
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WurN we are in purſuit of any good, or 
when we fly from any evil which we ap- 
prehend to be coming upon us, it is not 
neceſſary that the idea of pleaſure, or ap- 

on of evil, ſhould be always preſent 
in the mind; becauſe when we are once 
put in motion, we ſhall continue in the 
fame ſtate, till ſome new impreſſion pro- 
duce a change; and while the idea is ab- 
ſent, the uneaſineſs which it occaſions muſt 
of conſequence ceaſe. 

From whence it is evident, that though 
the impulſe of deſire, or averſion, conſiſts | 
in uneaſineſs; yet this may be greater or 
leſs, of longer or ſhorter duration, accord- 
ing to the impreſſion that is made, as the 

Idea of good or evil is more or leſs in the 
mind, or as it is attended more or leſs with 
hope or fear. ; 
- ALL this is advanced upon a ſuppoſition ; 
that the ſenſe is always the fame ; but it 
may perhaps be found, that in the ſame 
_ perſon, at different ſeaſons, this power of 
affection will vary, and in different perſons, 
the degrees of ſenſibility will be different: 
They whoſe organs are of a more delicate 

texture, who - a great quickneſs of 
thought, and a ready underſtanding, have 
generally a more lively and exquiſite ſenſe 
of pleaſure and pain: they are ſooner made 
uneaſy, and conſequently -more readily put 
Into motion than others ; but then their mo- 
I 8 ; tion 
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tion is more apt to be controuled by 
ſite impreſſions; and perſons of me . 
perament, are moſt ſubject to levity, and 


oy prone to. be fickle and unſteady ; while 


others, more ſlow and heavy, bs not fo 
quickly yield to every impulſe; they are 
not ſo readily. put into action, but then 
they have more firmneſs and conſtancy, and 
their motion is more perſevering, not ſo ea- 
fily ſtopped or diverted into another courſe; 
4 it may proceed from, it is plain 
to obſervation that ſame pbrſons are in all 
their motions regular and ſteady, ſo far as 
prudence ſhall require it, in order to obtain 
the deſired end; others are wavering and 
uncertain; whilſt many are apt to run into 
the contrary extreme, to be unreaſonably 
obſtinate and inflexible, and when they have 
taken a reſolution will adhere to it with in- 
vincible rigour. It may alſo, depend upon 
ſome difference in the conſtitution, that 
ſome are, in all their actions, gentle, and 
deliberate; while others are fiery and im- 
petuous. Some are always in high courage, 
and exceeding confident of ſucceſs; others | 
naturally timorous, and are apt to be diff 

dent and dejected. 
Fer that we may be effectually put in- 
to motion, and that our endeavours may 
prove ſucceſsful, it is neceſſary that the ap- 
plication of the agent, and the condition of 
the . thould be ſuch, as that the im- 
Fra 
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| 1 3 too faint, And it h — 
eſs neceſſary that the idea ſhould not be 
too much out of our thouglits; and alſo. 
that hope ſhould be intermixed with fear, 
to make us vigilant and cautious, and to 
nicken our activity in the purſuit; other- 
wiſe the defire will 'be apt to languiſh, and 
we thafl w remiſs, negligent, and ſe- 
cure; or elſe be diſpirited, and throw up 
all in deſpair 66s bn thi other hand, when 


hs the tea of pleature is too great, or too o. 


2 to. our view, the im 
5 will be increaſed beyond a juſt . 
degree, and our motion accelerated, ſo as 
ſometimes to be over - haſty, and by leading 
us into raſh meaſures, may occaſion diſap- 
pointment ; and when we fly from any evil 
which is apprehended, if the frightful idea 
is always preſent to the fancy, our fear and 
. conſternation will be too much increaſed, 
which will make our flight too haſty and 
precipitate, ; and diſable us from taking the 
en e e to FS i 
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5 nature 20 furniſhed: us a theſe 
ers of affection, and given us 
Boo N which determine us to pur- 
ſue what has the appearance of good; and 
alſo powerful averſions, which make us fly 
from what we feel, or imagine to be evil; 
and as our aim in every particular action is 
to eſcape the one and obtain the other, ſo 
the ſcope and end of all our motions, the ge- 
neral aim of our whole conduct is, or at leaſt 
ought to be, HAPPIN ESS, This is what . 
every ſenfible thinkin creature who W LY 
himſelf the leaſt refleftion will make the 
object Gf his wiſh ; and fo far as his powers. 
and faculties will admit, he will order all 
his actions ſo as to gain this invaluable prize 
called HAPPINESS ;' Which is commonly ſup- 
poſed to conſiſt in being delivered from all 
evil, ſo far as is poſſible, and in obtaining 
the beſt and 18 good; or, which is the 
 -fame thing, 1 in eaſe and relief from pain, and 
in the enjoyment of the gebe, d any 
-laſting pleaſure. Res 
Wir are by nature ſo conſtituted as: to te- 
ceive many real pleaſures, and pains, both 
from our external and internal ſenſes; but, 
«beſides theſe, the „or leſſening of 
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: OS. 
a pain, operates as a pleaſure; and the loſs, 
or diminution of a pleaſure, is to be ac- 
counted as a pain: as in all computations, 
the ſubtraction of a negative quantity, is 


the addition of a poſitive ; and the ſubduction 


of a poſitive, the addition of a negative;. 
Maxx pleaſures when they ceaſe, are 
ſucceeded by uneaſineſs and pain; as vio- 
lent pains when removed, do for a time, 
| by bare ceſſation, occaſion the higheſt plea- 
ſure, | F 
' Warn we are in poſſeſſion of good, if 
that be taken from us, and evil is allotted 
to our ſhare, this cauſes a more bitter ſen- 
fation of MisE RV, than if we had been in 
a ſtate of indifference; becauſe it not only 
gives us pain, but deprives us of the fore- 
going pleaſure. But when we are oppreſ- 
ſed with evil, if that be removed, and at 
the ſame time we receive the addition of a 
„this produces a more lively ſenſe of 
delight, than if we had before been in a 
' Nate of indolence ; becauſe it not only gives 
us pleaſure, but relieves us from the pre- 
ceding anguiſh. VV 
Font whence it appears, that in order 
to be happy, it is not neceſſary that we 
ſhould enjoy only the good, and be wholly 
exempt from the evil. HApPIN ESS does 
not conſiſt in the conſtant enjoyment of 
- Pleaſure, without ever feeling any pain; but 
in a due mixture, and alternate ſucceſſion 
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of each: a ſtate of uninterrupted. Joy, ang: 
delight, without any allay of ſorrow, is a 
perfect chimera; and to expect all the 
ſweet, without ever taſting of the bitter, 
would be moſt unreaſonable ; neither ought 
we to deſire it, becauſe without a mixture 
of the latter, the former would have no. 
. : 

Sven is the ſtate of HUMAN LIFE, chat 


even miſery itſelf ſeems a neceſſary ingre- 


dient to our happineſs, ſince many of our 
ſures atẽ only alleviations of pain; and 
even thoſe which are the moſt real, and na- 
tural, are very much enhanced and recom- 
mended by ſome antecedent uneaſineſs: in- 
ſomuch that if all pain could be taken 
away, the pleaſures remaining would be but 
few, and thoſe too ſo very dull and inſipid, 
as to afford but ſmall enjoyment: and we 
ſhould then be reduced to a ſtate of perfect 
indolence, and inactivi . 
Pax is the ſecret ſpring which puts all 
into motion, and if that were away, all 
action would immediately languiſh, and at 
length entirely ceaſe: it is alſo a ſeaſoning 
in life which 1 1s abſolutely neceſſary, becauſe 


without it all our enjoyments would be inſi- 


pid, and pleaſure would quickly be no 
more. The more violent our deſires, or 
e are, the ſwifter, and more eager 
will our motions be; and when we obtain 
| what we aimed- at, the more intenſe will be 
| "C2 e 
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Sad 
the ſubſequent. delight, which oy ults from 
the removal of a more grievous, and tor- 
menting pain. 

Bu though to get free from uneaſineſs 
1 the firſt ſtep towards being happy, yet 
that ſeems to be no abſolute gain ; it is 
only- retrieving what we had loſt, and all 
pleaſure of that kind can only balance the ; 
miſery that went before: but when, be- 
ſides relief from a pain, we obtain the en- 
joyment of a real pleaſure, this is a double 
acquiſition, and adds ume ing to our ſtock 
of ſolid happineſs. _ | 

Wuex. both theſe do come united, they 
very much increaſe the value of any ſatis- 
faction, and we may obſerve in common 
life, chat whatever is obtained with diffi- 
culty and danger, is generally very much 
prized, while another good of equal mo- 
ment, which is too eaſily acquired, like a 

conqueſt gained without reſiſtance, is often 
_ lighted and undervalued. | 

BuT though it ſeems neceſſary that pain 
-thould come before pleaſure, to introduce 
it with greater advantage; yet it is highly 
requiſite the pain ſhould not be of too long 
continuance; for MisERY of itſelf can 
never be the object of deſire; on the con- 
trary, we fly from and avoid it, as much 
as lies in our power; and though we can- 
not always eſcape it, we ſtrive at leaſt to 
r rid of it as Joon as 9 "39. Sas. ©. 
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To be at eaſe from pain is always our 
firſt and moſt neceſſary care; as it is the 
firſt degree of 8 this will always 
demand our firſt and principal attention; 
and, indeed, without this there can be no 
e becauſe while we labour under 
painful diſorder of body, or any con- 
. diſturbance of mind, we are ren- 
dered almoſt incapable of remis the | 
pleaſure'of any enjoyment. 

AFTER relief from pain, HAPPINESS CON 
alls! in the enjoyment of real pleaſure; yet 
it is not the obtaining the firſt ſatisfaction 
which offers itſelf, which is always ſuffi- 
cient; but as the pains ſhould be made as 
ſhort as poſſible, ſo the pleaſures ſhould be 
of a laſting, and durable nature, and not 
only ſo, but the beſt and ber we are fit- 

ed to enjoy. 

For, the various dotighes nene! nature 
is capable of receiving, are not all of equal 
importance; ſome are of an inferior nature, 

which we enjoy in common vith other ani- 
mals; others are more exalted, and be- 
coming the dignity of human nature; ſome 
are faint and languid, others more lively, 
and tranſporting ; ; ſome tranſient and mo- 

mentary, yielding no after- ſatisfaction in re- 
flection and remembrance; while others are 
permanent, and laſting, not only pleaſing in 

their immediate operation, but in the con- 
ſciouſneſs and memory they leave behind 
B25 40 8 3 h them, 
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them, which may be ſaid to yield a moſt 
durable ſatisfaction. Yet it muſt be ac- 
knowledged that, ſuch is our frame and 
conſtitut:on, few pleaſures are laſting in 
«their direct and immediate exerciſe, nor can 
our ſenſes bear the application of the ſame 
objects for any long time together, but they 
muſt be reliev'd with ſomething new, and 
"repeated after ſome intervals of abſtinence, 
elſe they grow inſipid, dull and tireſome ; 
ſo that to heighten the enjoyment, there is 
required not only a mixture of pain, but 
alſo a variety of pleaſures ſucceeding each 
other in their proper ſeaſons. Yet 4 will 
certainly very much conduce to our happi- 

f neſs, to enjoy as great a ſhare of the nobler 
| | _ «pleaſures, as our condition will admit of, 

and that the inferior kinds ſhould not en- 

| croach upon thoſe of a higher nature. 
ii muſt not expect to obtain every 
thing which may. have the appearance of 
| Soo, but muſt. be content to forbear the 
- enjoyment of many pleaſures as well as to 
endure: many pains, becauſe though what is 
apt to produce pleaſure in us be called Good, F 
and that which gives us pain, in any degree, 

be termed Evir, yet when we come to 
E - eſtimate good and evil, we ſhall find the 
value lies much in comPaRison : for, a leſ- 
g ſer good that deprives us of a greater, is 
not really, and abſolutely a good, but is 


rather to be counted an evil: as a leſſer evil 
: which ; 


\ 
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which prevents a greater, is to be eſteemed 
Nxirnxx can that be juſtly accounted 
as a good, which, thaugh it yields imme- 

diate pleaſure, yet is ſure to be followed by 
more laſting grief, and forrow; as on the 
contrary, that ought by no means to be eſ- 
teemed as an evil, which though it cauſes 


preſent pain and diſturbance, will in its con- 


ſequence procure us greater pleaſure. 

— THERE are many objects which will af- 
ford us real pleaſure, and ſo far may ſeem 
to contribute to our happineſs ; yet if they 
hinder us from enjoying greater, or will in 
conſequence bring upon us greater miſery, 
it is evident, upon the balance, the Joſs will 
exceed the gain: and conſequently, what- 


ever appearance of good ſuch things ma 


have, they will at laſt be found to be really ol 

AnD as all worldly enjoyments do con- 
tain a mixture of good and evil, there are 
many things which at preſent may give us 
pain, and diſturbance, and ſo far may tend 
to make us miſerable; yet if they may be 


| a means to ſave us from enduring greater 


pain, or if they will in conſequence procure 
us greater pleaſure, it is plain that in this 
caſe we gain more than we loſe ; and there- 
fore however ſuch things may at firſt ap- 
pear to be evil, yet they will prove in the 
main to be really good. Before we can 

nn concerning the real value of any 
| | C 4 5 thing 
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" to our happineſs or miſery, we nid 
regard not only the preſent, but are obliged. 
to look forward and confider the conſequen- 
ces of things; and if preſent evil will be 
followed by greater good, we muſt own 
chat the latter will overbalance the former 
hen it comes to be enjoyed; and not only 
ſo, but the pleaſing expectation may great- 
ty; alleviate the preſent - ſuffering. * Alſo 
when preſent good will bring upon us 
greater evil, it will not only be overbalan- 
bed thereby, but alſo the apprehenſion * 
; imbitter all preſent ſatis faction. 
Tux removal of evil, and the acquiſition 
of good,” are two great ſources of happi- 
' neſs ; as the loſs of good, and the pre- 


| thite of evil, are two bitter fountains, of 


- miſery ; yet it is not from theſe alone that 
our delights and diſquiets do take their riſe ; 
but as we are likely to be concerned in 
What ſhall happen to us hereafter, as well 
as in our preſent condition, the proſpect of 
future advantage affords us preſent ſatisfac- 
tion, as the view of approaching diſaſter 
| creates immediate diſturbance. 


Tux pleaſure we receive from the pro- 


4 ſpect of future good, may ſometimes be 
ſo great, as to make us regardleſs of any 


preſent evil; as the apprehenſion of fu- 


ture evil, whether real or imaginary, [may | 
; ſometimes occaſion ſo much diſturbance, as 
® 3 N of preſent good. 
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Hope. is a main ingredient. towards happi- 
neſs, without which it would. be. but poor- 
ly. ſupported ; for preſent good could never 
furniſh out a conſtant ſucceſſion. of delight, 

but would ſoon grow dull, and taſteleſs, 
and a great part of our lives would be void 
of all entertainment, if hope of future 
good did not come in to ſupply the defect: 
it is this which fills the mind with pleaſin 

proſpects, gay illuſions, and delightful vi- 

ſions, which yield anticipating tranſports, 

and ſuſpend for a time all uneaſineſs anling 
from eas evil. 

O the other hand it muſt be 3 1 
that men are no leſs ingenious to difturh 
their preſent ſatisfaction, and the caſe and 
ttanquillity of their lives, with the fear of 
approaching evil: it is this which ſometimes 
gives to things a more frightful appearance 
than they, ought to have, raifing ſuch dif- 
mal apprehenſions, and imaginary terrors, 
as do utterly deſtroy all enjoyment of pre- 
ſent good, and create real and moſt exqui- | 
; tte miſery, _ 

Ix will hereafter appear how neceſſary, it 
is, for the ſake of a man's own happineſs, 
that he ſhould carefully diſtinguiſh betwixt 
the apparent and the real good : but at pre- 
ſent, it will be ſufficient to obſerve, with 
regard to things which are not in our pow- 
er, that what cannot be obtained, can never 
; realonably be accounted as a z good, becauſe 
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being placed beyond our reach, it can never 
contribute to our happineſs ; but on the con- 

trary, the defire which cannot be gratified, 

will occaſion continual grief, and diſtur- 

bance; or if moPe ſhould come in to our 

relief, and we indulge the flattering pro- 

ſpect, it will prove at laſt no better than a 

69018 paradiſe, and all the viſionary joy will 

end in diſappointment; or if it cannot be 

| 'acquired without a difficult, and tedious 

- Chace, the uneaſineſs may be ſo much pro- 

Jonged, that the capture will be ſcarce worth 
—_—_—... „„ — . 

NI THER ought we to join too great an 
opinion of good to what we may poflibly | 

be poſſeſſed of, but yet is not in our power 
to retain, and which we may ſoon be de- 

prived of, becauſe in that cafe the enjoy- 

ment is precarious, and we ſhall be always 

in danger of lofing it, and the loſs of good 

is what occaſions a moſt grievous diſquiet. 

If wealth and power, fame and fortune are 
but uncertain goods, which many perſons 

may poſſibly never obtain, or at leaſt may 

not be long poſſeſſed of, then the more 

eagerly they purſue them, the more they 

will be expoſed to loſs and diſappointment. 

Ass that which can never be obtained is 

not our good, we ought alſo to withdraw 

as much as poſſible the opinion of evil 
from that which muſt be endured, and 
which it is not in our power to eſcape: it 
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-many unavoidable calamities; whith, when 
we find that our utmoſt precaution to guard 
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is the be of human liſe to labour un- 


der many imperfections and be ſubject to 


againſt them, is but vain, we ought to ſub- 
mit to, and patiently receive as part of our 
portion, without repining, or thinking them 
to be evil: otherwiſe the dread and appre- 


henſion will imbitter our lives, while yet 


the averſion is vain, and unprofitable, be- 


3 


cauſe that which it fo earneſtly ſhuns, will 
be ſure to overtake us. There is no man 
who with all his art and care can eſcape the 
ſtroke of death; and it would therefore be 
moſt for his caſe and quiet to think ſlight- 


of it, and not imagine it to be the great- 


eſt of evils, for indeed in many caſes it is 


the greateſt good; but when it is repreſent- 
ed as a hideous form dreſſed up in ſable 
weeds, and made to wear ſuch a dreadful 
aſpect, this can only tend to fill the mind 
with diſmal apprehenſions, ſufficient to ſpoil 


every enjoyment of life, and eſpecially all 
manly virtue and generous pleaſure muſt 
ö diſappear, and fly before this king of terrors: 


Upon the whole it is apparent, that who- 


ever entertains too high and florid ideas of 
happineſs, will find himſelf much miſtaken; 
for many of our pleaſures, as has been al- 


ready mentioned, are only alleviations of 


pain, or at leaſt are very much height tned 


222 a due mixture of it; and — it muſt 
| | alſo 


283 
410 be * that a patient endurance. 
of ſome degree of evil is highly requiſite, 
"becauſe in our preſent circumſtances ſome 
degree of evil is abſolutely Oy and 
| eee dr een 
Asrark of uninterrupted felicity, with- 
out any mixture of diſturbance,” is not to 
de expected: while we are ſurrounded by 
| ſo many objects which muſt be avoided, or 
i elſe they may ſoon prove deſtructive to our 
| weak and tender frame, and while others 
are ſo neceſſary to be ſought after, as con- 
ducing to our welfare, and ſupport, it is 
not for us to be indolent and unconcerned. 
If we felt no pain from preſent evil, or 
could view approaching danger without any 
diſturbance, we could not long preſerve our 
beings, but ſhould-be every moment expo- 
ſed to inevitable deſtruction, neither could 
we provide what is neceſſary for our well- 
being, if abſent good gave us no uneaſineſs. 
Tux condition of human nature does ab- 
ſolutely require, that men ſhould be ſuſce 
tible of many pains, and diſquiets, even for 
their own preſervation, during the ſhort 
time they are appointed to continue here; 
and as we are at beſt but weak and imper- 
fect creatures, and not deſigned to be of any 
long duration, we are expoſed to many 
diſaſters, which with our utmoſt endeavours 
we cannot always eſcape, are ſubject to diſ- 
5 2 and _ far greateſt part of thoſe who 
. arg 


a 
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are born are rt _ by untimely 
death. 3 
80 that, if we take a ſurvey of human 
happineſs ! in its greateſt elevation, and view _ 
it in the faireſt light, we ſhall find, it will 
admit of many abatements; every man muſt 
receive evil, as well as good; and his ſweet- 
eſt enjoyments will be daſhed with the bit- 
terneſs of ſome trouble; and diſtreſs, 
Ir ve could ſuppoſe: a perſon poſſeſſed of 
2 thing his 3 could deſire, to ren- 
compleatly nappy; yet, as a man, 
<7 — muſt be imperfect, he muſt feel the na- 
tural-uneaſineſſes of hunger and thirſt, or 
ele he will have little pleaſure in eating 
and drinking. The inclemency of the ſea- 


ſons will often incommode him, and he muſt 


endure labour and wearineſs, elſe his reſt 
Will ſcarce be ſweet and refreſhing : He will 
times want what cannot eafily be ob- 
"rained, and muſt conſequently ſuffer under 
the uneaſineſs of deſire, elſe his enjoyments 
would grow dull for want of difficulty; 
and he muſt frequently deny himſelf ſuch 
pleaſures as he might enjoy, leſt they prove 
4njurious through exceſs: many evils he 
muſt endure that are not to be avoided; 
croſſes and diſappointments, loſſes and mis- 
fortunes of one Lind or other, he muſt of- 
ten meet with, while he lives in this world, 
ariſing from the uncertainty of all human 
affairs, or from the . of his enemies, 
; or 
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or n of his friends, which will not 
fail to adminiſter grief, and vexation. If he 
lives to old age, he muſt labour under in- 
firmity, and diſeaſe; and to cloſe all, at laſt 
he muſt die, and his material part return 
to duſt, of which all —_ Are ep | 

ſed. | 

Ie twith alin all theſe nad 
3 the good is She. ſufficient to 
outweigh the evil; and y/e make no ſcruple : 
to pronounce that man happy, who enjoys 
the greateſt pleaſure that his particular ge- 
nius, and capacity, and his rank and ſtation 
in the world will admit of, interimixed with 
no more pain than is abſolutely neceſſaryʒ 
for ſome he muſt be content to endure, be- 
cauſe it will give a greater reliſh to his 
pleaſures; it will often in its conſequence 
procure him greater advantage, and in his 
preſent circumſtances, it is both n 
and unavoidable. 

Tris indeed is the higheſt fellcity we can 
poſſibly aſpire after, in this life, and it is 
more than every one can attain; for u 
a ſtrict enquiry, it will be found that Up | 
| greateſt part of mankind are to be accoun 
ed in ſome reſpects miſerable, as they en- 
dure a greater ſhare of trouble and anxiety 
than is neceſſary in their preſent condition; 
or at leaſt are not ſo happy as they might 
be, inaſmuch as they take up with inferior 
Katisfactions, and by that means fail of ob- 


/ 
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taining the higheſt, and beſt they are capa- 


ble of receiving. 
THERE is no man but who, at fornal cer- 


tain ſeaſons, is free from all uneaſineſs, and 


enjoys ſo much ſatisfaction, as makes him 
content with his preſent condition, without 
any deſire of change; yet that cannot al- 


ways continue, joy and grief will affect his 


mind interchangeably, — if his pleaſures 
are mean and low, or but of ſhort dura» 
tion, and his uneaſy moments 2 
they need to be, = too great part 
of his life, we always judge him to be ſo 
far unhappy. If we carefully reflect upon 
our own. condition, or look round about us 


into the lives of others, we ſhall find that 


this will hold true, more or leſs, of all per- 


ſons, and it is owing in part to evil acci- 


** and misfortunes from without, which 


ve cannot prevent; but it alſo proceeds in 
ſome meaſure from want of wiſdom with- 
in, to guide and direct « our motion to the 
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SECT. i. 


1 c 
0 R heh we do not yi and —_ 
that which is really evil, or when we 
o not purſue our beſt and chiefeſt good 
as alſo when we fly from what is not neceſſa- 
fily, and abſoltitely evil, or when we pur- 
ſue that which upon the whole is not really 
our good: theſe muſt be manifeſt errors in 
dur conduct, as they do not lead us towards 
happineſs, which is the ultimate” end of all 


. our” actions, an d the center to which = 
our motions bg A 


It all theſe caſes we ſhall either be ma. 
tent, and unactive when we ought to be in 
motion, or we ſhall be reſtleſs and eager for 
change, when we ought” to have remained 


of quiet in our preſent condition, or elſe our 


motion will be wrong directed, and we ſhall 


aim at improper objects, the conſequence of 


which will be, that we ſhall ſuffer under 
misfortunes we might have avoided, ſhall 
run into troubles which would not other- 


wiſe have come upon us, or by aiming 
wrong ſhall miſs the mark, and fail of ob- 
taining the greateſt pleaſure we are capable 
uf enjoying. 

YET we muſt Wmavoidebly be ſubject to 
uch errors, becauſe” our motion is guided 


by 


| C 33 ] 
by affettion, Pas Pho is influenced "y 


opinion; and we know, from too certain 


experience, that opinions are frequently 


wrong. Our deſires and averſions do very 


much depend on the appearances - which 
ſtrike upon the fancy; and it may often 
happen, from many cauſes, that the appa- 
— good or evil may be Aden from the 
rea 


eſtimated according as they are felt; and 


here we may be leſs ſubject to miſtake, 


though even this will admit of ſome varia- 
tion. Falſe opinion, confirmed by wrong 
practice, may by degrees vitiate our taſte, 
and diſpoſe us to take delight in things that 
are not naturally adapted to give us plea- 
| ſure; and may alſo. make us apt to be of- 


fended with many others, which might be 


endured without any neceſſary abhorrence, 
which will not fail to lead us aſtray, - 
Bur when theſe objects are abſent and 


kt a diſtance, we are much more liable to 
be impoſed upon by falſe repreſentations. 
In many caſes that which is really evil may 
not appear ſo to us, nor move us to fly 


from and avoid it; as what is really good, 
may not have united with it an idea of 


pleaſure, ſo as to make us purſue it; nay, | 


it may ſometimes happen that good ſhall 


have an appearance of evil, and _ ſhall 


be 1 eſented as 5 which will make 
D us 


Goop and endl, when preſent, may be | 


* 
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us defire that 1 ought to be our aver- 
ſion, and fly from that which we ought to 
have purſued. Ee | 
Tux ideas of ſuch ſenſations of pleaſure 
and pain, as we receive from objects applied 
to our outward ſenſes, we commonly retain 
pretty juſtly ; and when the objects are pre- 
ſented to our thoughts, theſe appearances 
ſeldom fail to accompany them. The child 
who has been burned by the flame, will re- 
tain an' idea of the pain, ſo as to make him 
dread the approach of it afterwards; and 
he who has experienced the taſte of ſome 
delicious fruit, whenever he. ſees or thinks 
of it afterwards, the idea of pleaſure will 
recur, ſo as to make him deſire it: but in 
many caſes, theſe appearances do not de- 
pend on what we have felt and experienced, 
but on ideas in the mind, which are often 
fantaſtical and-groundleſs, arifing from falſe 
repreſentations of things from without, or 
elſe formed by the imagination without ny 
real foundation in nature. | 
Ws are endowed with ſuch variety of 
powers of affection, and capable of re- 
ceiving ſo many ideas and repreſentations of 
things, that oyiN1oN can conjure up innu- 
merable pbantoms and apparitions of good 
and evil, and unite them with objects to 
which they do not juſtly appertain; ſo that 
man, with all his boaſted powers and fa- 
culties, is in his notions the moſt whimſi- 
FRI 2 1 cal, 


V 
tal, and in his purſuits the moſt extravagant 
of any creature whatſoever. ' _ 

| CHILDREN att pleaſed with rattles and 
_ pewgaws, and when we grow up to years 


of manhood, we are apt to amuſe ourſelves 


With many things which are of no greatet 
importance. The miſer thinks he ſhall be 
compleatly happy if he can but fill his bags 


with ſhining metal; and therefore employs 


All his care to get riches without theaſure or - 


end, by right means or by wrong. The 
warrior deſires no more than that victory 
ſhould crown him with a wreath of laurel ; 


and while he eagerly coutts military glory; 


regards not the juſtice of his ' cauſe, nor 


feels any regret for all that bloodſhed, ra- 
vage and deſolation which he occaſions. _ 


The religious recluſe hopes to merit heaven by 
being good for nothing upon earth, renounces 
this world for the ſake of that which is to 
come, and ſpends his time in prayer and 


meditation; whilſt the youth who hearkens 


to ambition engages warmly in affairs of 


this life, and has his fancy ſtruck with tib-. 
bons, titles, badges of honour, and marks 


of power and grandeur. x5 
Wr are liable many ways to be betrayed 
into wrong notions, and falſe opinions of 


What relates to our happineſs or miſery. In 
our tender years, before we are capable of 


- 


forming a judgment of our own, - we are 
influenced by the opinion and example of 


2 others: 


5 
. : While we are not able to "> 
the real nature of things, we muſt of ne- 


they are repreſented 


dom we confide 


men often led into ro 
the opinions they imbibe 


in. 


ceeſſity take them u 2 truſt, according as 


thoſe v hoſe — 4 


An is indeed moſt 
reaſonable and fitting, and oe this way: are 


15 


udgments, and 
Ap they com- 


monly retain in their riper years. 
How eaſily men learn to aſſociate the 
ideas of good, and evil, to things of which 
they bave no juſt knowledge, meerly. be- 
cauſe they ſee others do it; and how ready 
they are to do violence to their -own ſenſe, 
and reaſon, rather than be ſingular, and 


forfeit the good opinion of thoſe they con- 
verſe with, is very eaſy to obſerye, 


MosT- men are apt to aſſent to the truth | 


of many. propoſitions, not from any evi- 


dence they perceive, | but meerly becauſe - 
they are the received opinions, they com- 
ply with them, as others have done before 
them, becauſe they are faſhionable ;. but 
when they have been long accuſtomed to 


believe them, they 


then become eftabliſh- 
ed axioms, which muſt not be examined : 
nor ſo much as called in queſtion. + - 


Thus we imbibe very early principles 


which inſenſibly gain an influence over- our 
conduct, and take up opinions of good and 


evil, purely by IMITATION, without much 
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; Han into me truth of them; and theſe 


prejudices 


FO 
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prejudices and prepoſſeſſions, when they 
come to be rivetted by cuſtom, and ſtrengthen- 
ed by habitual practice, are ever after very 
firmly adhered to, inſomuch as we may 
almoſt venture to affirm, that the chief ail. 
tinctions that are to be met with amongſt 
men, both with reſpect to ſentiment and 
manners, allowing for ſome ſmall difference 
in the natural temper, are moſtly owing to 
education, faſhion, and prepoſſeſſion. 
Hen proceeds that great” variety of 
opinions, reliſhes, and meaſures of life; in 
different nations, and in the ſame nation 
amongſt thoſe who have been accuſtomed 
to a different way of living. Thoſe who 
firſt failed to the Weſt Indies, did there diſ- 
cover a people in their manners and cuſ- 
toms, quite different from the Europeans ; 
yet theſe were rational creatures, and per- 
haps had no leſs virtue and Teal happinels 
than their unjuſt invaders: they knew not 
how to value Kork. and though the Spa- 
niards might deſpiſe the ſimplicity of the 
naked Indians, yet theſe with more juſtice 
deteſted the cruelty, and infatiable avarice 
A 
TE modes of faith and religious wor- 
ſhip, which are held fo ſacred at Rome, do 
not prevail at Geneva ; and thoſe maxims of 
government, which cuſtom has eſtabliſhed 
in France, and Spain, will not be endured 
in England, and Holland. He who has 
* 8 lived 


OY 
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lived at court, has a different taſte from 
another who has been bred up in the coune 
try; and the frugal induſtrious citizen va- 
ries in his notion of happineſs, from the 
_ gallant ſoldier, who has been trained up in 
a camp. 
S8o true it is, that men are apt to receive 
a tincture from thoſe they converſe with ; 
and there 1 is ſomething 7 to be oh 
ſerved in people of the ſame nation, party, 
or profeſſion, with regard to their opinions 
and reliſhes, of what relates to the publick 
"i and allo to the . of private 
E; 
. Wpicn way ſoever we come to enter- 
| tain an opinion, or begin any practice, yet 
theſe never fail of being ſtrengthned, and 
improved, by uſe and cuſtom; and when 
we have been long accuſtomed to aſſent to 
7 lick perhaps we never care- 
Fully examined, but whoſe truth we are 
| frequently aſſured of, by thoſe who are 
wiſer than ourſelves, we at length moſt 
firmly believe them, become exceeding zea, 
lous to propagate the truth, and are apt tq 
be offended with all who are not of the 
ſame opinion, | 
Anp if, in compliance with the faſhion, 
or through ; A defire to pleaſe thoſe we live 
amongſt, or from any other motiye what- 
foever, we chuſe to do what at firſt we may 
* have no great feli for; yet there 
8 
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18 chat force in cuſtom, which is a ſecond 
nature, that by long practice, we are inſen- 
ſibly drawn in to like it, and to chuſe it 
for its own _—_ as a thing that is good in 


itſelf. 


Ir is plain to obſervation, chat many of . 


thoſe pleaſures which men are ſo fond of, 


are not founded u _ reaſon, nor do they 
atural entertainment ; 


yield any real an 
but are only amuſements begun by imita- 
tion, and confirmed by habit, till at length 
we grow uneaſy in the want of them; and 


conſequently, hanker after and deſire them, N 
when the firſt inducement we had to chuſe d 


them does no longer ſubſiſt. 


8 0 great a force there is in long uſe an 
practice to vitiate our taſte, and cauſe us to 


take a fantaſtical delight in things of an i- 
ferior nature, which are not naturally fitted 


do afford us the moſt exalted pleaſure! 

Bur where education and evil cuſtom 
have no ſuch influence, we are often be- 
trayed into wrong judgments, from the nar- 
ro capacity of our minds, which will not 


allow us to ſee all the relations, and conſe- 


© quences of things at once, or at leaſt from 


haſte, or negligence, in taking up with ſhort. 


and partial views. 


Goop and EviL is often of a complicated 
nature; and that which yields immediate 
ſatisfaction, may in conſequence prove hi gh- 
ly 6 as what gives us preſent diſ- 
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turbance, may yet 8 procure. us 
much greater advantage. There is ſcarce any 
thing in nature pure and unmixed, but may 
be good in ſome reſpects, and evil in others; 
and it is peſſible the idea of pleaſure, which 
any object will afford, may be difplayed to 
the utmoſt advantage, while, at the ſame 
time, the pain that muſt. follow after, or 
the greater good it will deprive us of, may 
be hid from our eyes, or at leaſt may not 
be viewed in ſo fair a light; and alſo in 

other caſes, the frightful idea of pain or 
hardſhip, which muſt be 3 may 
be placed full in our view, while the Wy 
er good which it will procure; ot the great- 
er evil which it will prevent, ſhall be ſhad- 
ed and obſcured, ſo as ſcarcely: to be per- 
ceived: in all which inſtances, it is plain 
the appearances will be inadequate, falſe, 
and deceitful; and if they muſt paſs uncor- 
rected, will moſt certainly lead us e in 
our purſuit after happiness. | 

IT is qwing to the imperfection of the 


underſtanding that we cannot ſee many 


things at once with equal clearneſs, nor in 
ſo juſt a light; but when. we come to com- 
pare objects of good and evil, in order to 
form a judgment of their real value, our 
views are often partial and narrow, confined 
within a ſmall- extent. We have at beſt 
but an imperfect knowledge of things, and 
een pat is e to be known is 


placed 
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placed ies the reach of our diſcovery, 
yet inſtead of taking an impartial ſurvey of 
our whole concerns, we are moſtly taken up 
with what chance preſents to us, and which 
falls within the compaſs of our ſmall expe- 
rience. We may often through ignorance 
make a wrong choice, while we ſuffer our 
attention to be fixed upon matters of ſmall 
moment, being at the ſame time regardleſs 

of others much more important. 
Tus will be much more likely to hap- 
pen, when impreſſions are ſtrong and paſ- 
ſion gains the aſcendant; for to ſo ſmall a 
compaſs may our ſight be contracted, that 
when the affections are intenſe, one ſingle 
object may take up the whole extent of our 
view, ſo as to make us 4 of . 
ng elſe. 7 | 
Tus a a perſon who is fired with reſent⸗ 
ment, can think of nothing but revenge; 
it is the only good he has in proſpect, to 
compaſs which he will ſacrifice every thing, 
and blinded by his rage, he ſees not the fax 


tal miſchiefs that will enſue. Alſo the paſ- 


ſion of love, though its motions are w_ 
impetuous, yet its influence is no leſs 
vailing, when the charming object takes u 
all our thoughts, and employs all the facul- 
ties of the mind, fo as to exclude every 
thing elle, and render us ae of every 
other 9 


Bur 


In 5 
| * though we were free em ſuck 
violent emotions, yet- it is poſſible the ſin- 

cere love of truth may not in all perſons 
be fo prevalent as to make them lay aſide 
all prejudice and partiality, all pride and 
| narrow ſelf-intereſt, all overweening. fond- 
neſs for their preconceived opinions; and 
to ſhake off all ſloth and lazineſs, ſo as to 
ſearch after it with perfect freedom. and un- | 
wearied "3 gh ce, without which it is not 
to be found. 

Ir is alſo no ſmall misfortune that we 
do not always bend our endeavours, in the 
firſt place, tc underſtand ourſelves, and what 
relates to. ourſelves, though the enquiry © 
would be moſt uſeful, and no leſs enter- 
taining : but the ſubject it ſeems is too low 
and common, and moſt men delight more 
in high and difficult ſpeculations, and love 
to amuſe themſelves in ſearching into things 
which they can never underſtand, rather 
than employ their thoughts about that 
which is within the reach of their capacity. 

Pride will not ſuffer us to remain ignorant 
of any thing, and what we cannot learn by 
obſervation we can. abundantly make up in 

fiction, which is an employment more eaſy 


g and agreable, than a r ſearch after 


truth. 
Bur whatever it is which hinders a fair 


and impartial enquiry into that which is 
our main concern, and infuſes into our 


r | minds 
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Site falſe notions of good and evil, under 
what pretence ſoever it may be advanced, 
can have no other influence than to lead us 
into a wrong courſe; for while opinions are 
wrong, our affections can never be right, 
nor our motion directed to the beſt advan- | 
A... 
ur firſt and moſt. eſſential requiſite to- | 
wards right conduct, is to be rightly in- 
formed about what relates to our | happineſs 
and miſery ; yet though we ſhould ſuppoſe 
that this miglt upon all occaſions be ob- 
tained, it would Ne always be ſufficient to 
ſecure us from errors, nor do we find that 
men always act according to their know 
ledge; for though the judgment may be 
convinced, upon full proof; of the impor- 
tance of any good, yet this will not at all 
times govern our actions; it is only cool 
and deliberate reaſoning, and the ideas it is 
employed about may be too general and ab- 
ſtracted to ſtrike upon the imagination, and 
thereby raiſe deſire; and as our motion de- 
pends upon affection, if a leſſer good has 
united with it a more lively and diſtinct 
idea of pleaſure to affect us with uneaſineſs 
in the want of it, the jinclination will in⸗ 
fallibly turn that way, 

As our motion is goyerned by affection, 
ſo is affection very much influenced by opi- 
mon; but here we would be underſtood to 
Mean ſomewhat more than a bare convic- 


, tion 


8] 
tion of reaſon, becauſe it implies an idea or 
appearance of good or evil to ſtrike upon 
the fancy, elſe it can ſcarce affect us with 
uneaſineſs, or excite either deſite or aver- 
_ - 2”: 
Axp how Ungzcountablc (ever it my 
= ſeem, yet theſe do not always go together 
in equal proportion, but a ſeſſer good or 
evil, even that which in our cooler hours is 
owned: and acknowledged to be ſuch, ſhall 
ſometimes bring along with it an idea of 
pleaſure or pain more lively and affecting 
than another, which our deliberate Ju- 
ment confeſſes to be greater. S ON 
Tux latter may poflibly not be ſufficient- 
ly known and experienced, fo as to raiſe in 
our minds a juſt repreſentation: of it, or elſe 
it may be caſt at a diſtance, and thereby its 
appearance diminiſhed and rendered: more 
confuſed, whilſt the former may be placed 
in'a ſtrong light, and its idea may be vivid 
and diſtinct. 
e objects of pleaſure or pain which 
are placed near, and frequently act upon 
our ſenſes, will upon a double account have 
a greater effect, both as the ideas which 
Wy excite are more lively, and diſtin& ; | 
and eſpecially as they are more in the mind, | 
and off tener brought into our thoughts ; ; = 2 
the force of defire or averſion excited in us 
by any idea or ſenſation of pleaſure or pain, 
is in a Fre compounded of the Sack 
. Nets 
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neſs. of the imprefſion, and its duration or 


the time of its continuance in the mind. 


+ THOUGH: theſe do mutually .. tend to | 


ſtrengthen and ſupport. each other; for the 

| 2 the appearance, the more it will 
force its way into the mind, and recur ſo 
much the oſtener to our thoughts; and the 
more any idea is brought into our view and 
gontemplation, the more lively and diſtinct 


it will grow, and its impreſſion on the fancy 


will be ſo much the ftronges. 


I may often happen from our different | 
| kituation, and the poſition of objects, that 
things of leſſer moment may be brought 


near, and frequently preſented to our ſen- 


ſes, ſo as at ſome certain ſeaſons, to be al- 


moſt continually in our thoughts; while 
other objects of the ſame kind, of much 
greater importance, may be caſt. at a diſ- 
tance, and ſeldom thought of, or regarded; 
the neceſſary conſequence of which will 
be, that the former will have a greater ap- 
pearance of good or evil united with them, 
and affect us more powerfully than the 
lter. 

Troven they may be of the Fe 
moment, known and perceived to be as 
ſuch, whenever they are taken into conſi- 


deration; yet while they are out of our 
thou ghts, they can have no effect; or if 


they : are but rarely brought into. fight, their 


— will be but weak, eaſily over- 
come 
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tome by other appearances which are 4 
moſt conſtantly. in our view. 

' ALL this may in ſome weafure actoake 
for the wonderful power of cus roM, 
that great difficulty which all men find 
within themſelves, to forbear ſuch enjoy- 
ments, however mean, and unworthy, tri- 
fling and fantaſtical, they may be which 
yet Habitual practice has rendered in ſome 
ſort neceſſary; and it alſo gives a ſolution 
to that difficulty, why the greateſt good or 
evil, even that which is apparently ſuch, 
and ; in our cooler hours, known and con- 


feſſed to be ſo, does not always determine 
the will, nor the deſire of the one, or the 
| apprehenſion of the other, when abſent, is 
at all times ſufficient to overcome the ſatis- 


faction of ſome inferior preſent enjoyment t 
and a leſſer evil which is preſent, and 
conſtantly felt, ſhall by its continual action 
prevail over all oppoſite impreſſions, from 
the greateſt abſent good, or future evil, 
whoſe ideas are but ſeldom brought into our 


view: and laſtly, it may ſhew the reaſon 
why the ſenſual appetites, which beſides the 
'  -- Ideas of abſent pleaſure, are alſo attended 


with a preſent uneaſy ſenſation of body; 
will ſometimes, by their conſtant ſollicitation, 
have a greater influence than objects of the 


laſt importance, which are not — 2297 


in the mind. 


Wr 


# 
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Wr find, that in fact men are oſten af: - 


fected with matters of ſmall moment, to 
the neglect of others that are of much 


! 


of heaven, and ſome inconſiderable evils 


— which are preſent or approaching near, are 
more influencing than the pains of hell. 
S8o trail is our nature, and fo fallible 
our judgment, that we ſhall often be in 


danger of running into errors; and whe- 


ther we are led by education and faſhion, 
or drawn aſide by bad example and evil 
cuſtom, biaſſed by prejudice, or blinded by 


paaſſion; or whether we are deceived by the 

| ſhortneſs of our views and the undue poſi- 
tion of objects, we muſt unavoidably, upon 
many occaſions, receive falſe repreſentations 
of good and evil; our conſequent affections 


will be diſproportionate and irregular; and 
we ſhall frequently make that the object of 


our deſire, which upon the whole is not our 


good, and that our averſion, which is not 


truly and abſolutely evil. 


Ix we have no certain aim to direct our 


courſe, nor any rule whereby to form our 
judgment, but every thing muſt paſs for 
good or evil, which fancy repreſents to be 
ſuch; and ſome ideas muſt be ſuffered 
wholly to poſſeſs our thoughts, ſo as to 
exclude all others, we ſhall be led aſtray 


from our chief end, and wander far from 


greater Concern ; nay, they. often prefer 
trifling and momentary pleaſures to the joys 
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our true felicity; and what adds to the ab- 
ſurdity, our motion will frequently alter 
its _ . our aden n. be 1 - 
* v | 
- TyouGn men are N very. ſtedfa F 
| in thoſe opinions Which were taught them 
in their youth, eſpecially about matters of 
nice ſpeculation, and many are to be found 
who will be obſtinate in their errors and 
ſteady in wrong purſuits, yet in the com- 
mon affairs of life this Wien 5 - 
* happen. | re 

We ſhall pon many deine un 
our miſtakes before they are confirmed by 
habitual practice; as we ſhall find by ex- 
perience that many things are not what 

they appeared to be at firſt view, or as our 
company changes, and things are repreſent- 
ed to us in a different light, or as objects 
do change their poſition, and ſome are ac- 
cidentally brought near or removed far from 
us; all theſe will cauſe appearances to vary; 
and our affections will alter, ſo that our 
; Purſuits will rarely be uniform and ſteady. 

AND if all ideas which preſent 2 . 
ſelves muſt be admitted without examina- 
tion, thoſe that ſucceed and take -poſſeflion 
of the mind, in their turn, may be as far 
from truth; as thoſe that went before. From 

 Whence it will neceſſarily follow, that opi- 
nions will {till be ſhifting, and our paſſions 


8 veering; we ſhall often ſlight that 
8 3 | — 
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which was once moſt highly prized, and 
ſometimes come to admire what was before 

deſpiſed and undervalued, nay ſo far may 
we be deceived, as fondly to imagine that 
to be our good this day which to-morrow 
we find to be evil, make that our averſion 


which was once the object of our defire, 


and purſue that at one time which we moſt 


_ earneſtly fly from at another. 


Ap that which contributes ſtill more to 
render our mot on unſteady, is the incon- 
ſtancy of our TEMPER; for though objects 
may remain the ſame, yet if our humour is 
changed, they will not affect us in the ſame 
manner, when preſent; and when abſent, 
their images and repreſentations will have a 
quite different effect from what they had 
8 5 

\ We often find that what pleaſes | us at 
one time, will in another diſpoſition of mind 
-prove grating and diſguſtful; and that 
which ſometimes gives us diſturbance, ſhall 
at other times be received calmly and con- 
tentedly. It is eaſy to obſerve, how men 
are apt at ſome certain ſeaſons, to be elated 
more than is fitting ; as at others, they will 
be unreaſonably dejected; ſometimes view 
ing things only on the bright ſide,” eaſy and 
delighted with the preſent, and filled with 
pleaſing hopes of the future; while at other 

hours, the mind is in no condition to re- 
liſh * but is prone to be diſturbed 
| E*: with 
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with every trifle; viewing all things on the 
dark ſide, thinking the worſt of our pre- 
ſent ſtate, and entertaining diſmal appro 
henſions of what is to come. 

Our. paſſions depend not only upon the 
action of objects, and their repreſentations 
from e but alſo upon the temper and 
diſpoſition of the mind within; if either of 
Gree be altered, our affections will vary; 
yet theſe ſeem to have a great influence up- 
on each other; for any ſtrong impreſſion 
from without, producing either pleaſure or 
diſturbance, eſpecially if they be of long 
duration, will cauſe an alteration in a man's 
humour: as on the contrary, if from any 


other cauſe his temper is changed, he will 


be differently affected with outward impreſ- 
Hons, and it will occaſion appearances to 


vary, and make him ſee Wings in a * : 


different hght. | 
ArTeR ſtrong ſenſations of — Sg and 


delight, we do not only - rejoice at the firſt 
oOccaſion, but every thing that preſents. it- 


ſelf is agrecable ; and what at another time 


would have created great diſturbance, makes 


little impreſſion, but is taken patiently: 
whereas on the contrary, after any conſfider- 
able diſturbance, the mind is often ruffled 
and diſcompoſed, requiring ſome time be- 
fore it can ſettle; and during that uneaſy 
ſtate, till the ill humour wears off, and the 
man recovers s his temper, he will not only 
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grieve at that which firſt gave him vexas 
tion, but will be leſs diſpoſed to be pleaſed 
with any good, and more inclined to be 
uneaſy with every little trouble, which at 
another time would paſs unregarded. _ 
Ix 1s eaſy to obſerve how much more 
apt ſome perſons are than others, to be diſ- 
ordered, 'and put out of temper. Some 
have naturally that happy conſtitution, which 
gives them a certain chearfulneſs and gaiety 
of ſpirit, that accompanies them in all cir- 


cumſtances of life, and diſpoſes them to 


view things in a pleaſing light; to be eaſy 
and contented with the preſent, and to en- 
tertain the beſt hopes of what is to come : 
while others are inclined to be ſad and me- 
lancholy, to be more diſturbed than is ne- 
ceſſary with preſent evil, and to entertain 
needleſs fears of the future. There are 
alſo many other ſingularities in the original 
caſt of mens minds, which do cauſe that 
great diverſity in the humours of mankind; 
and the fame perſon at different ſeaſons, 
will differ very much from himſelf, and 
his humour will inſenſibly change from 
pleaſant and gay, to ſad and ſerious; one 
day elevated, and in high courage, and the 
next perhaps timorous and dejected; ſome- 
times kind and good-natured, and at other 
times captious and reſenting. , 
Nor only ill accidents which give us 
diſturbance, but alſo an ill ſtate of health, 
2 5 E 2 and 
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and even a clouded ſky, with many other 

cauſes, will affect the mind, ſo as to pro» 
duce an alteration in the temper ; and ſome 
diſorders of the body, which do particular- 
ly affect the brain and the nerves, thoſe 
curious organs of thought and. ſenſe,” will 
. diſturb the imagination ſo as to cauſe ſtrange 
and unaccountable terrors to ariſe ; the ſlight- 
eſt repreſentations from without, will Con- 


jure up the moſt frightful ſpectres within, 


and fill the mind with imaginary dangers, | 


which yet will occaſion real and moſt ex- 
1 1 miſery. Se 
_ Havyyy it is for thoſe, who are poſſeſſed 
\of that conſtancy, and firmneſs of ſpirit, gs 
not to be eaſily thrown off from that juſt 
equality of temper, ſo neceſſary to our hap- 

pineſs; for every deviation from this, into 
either extreme, either too jovial and gay, or 
too ſerious and ſplenetick, too much Elevat- 
ed or too much dejected, but eſpecially 
the latter of theſe, will lead us into errors; 
it will give us falſe. reliſhes of things, and 
make us ſee all objects in a falſe light, and 
unite falſe ideas of good or * with what- 
ever comes before us. 

Ir is not only when theſe . of good 
and evil are united through miſtake to 
wrong objects, that we are led afide, and 
fail of being ſo happy as we might be, but 
alſo. when they are out of proportion, great- 
er or leſs than oy 8 to be. We find 


by 
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dy experience that both theſe do often hap- 
pen, and are occaſioned partly by falſe re- 
reſentations of things from without, and 
partly from ſome fault in our inward tem- 
per, ſome inflexion or variation in our hu- 
mour : theſe are the cauſes that appearances 
are not always ſtrictly juſt and agreable to 
truth, but are frequently dreſſed up in falſe 
colours, whereby ſome things are rendered 
more alluring than they ought to be, as, 
others will appear more diſmal; the conſe- 
quence of which muſt neceſſarily be, that 
we ſhall not only be ſometimes drawn to 
' purſue a lefler good, in the neglect of others 
more valuable, and fly from a flight evil, 
while we take no care to avoid ſuch as are 
greater: but our affęctions will alſo be ex- 
ceſſive and immoderate, our deſires too ea- 
ger, craving and impatient, and our averſi- 
ons and fears too violent, creating more di- 
ſturbance than is requiſite, and by this means 
the apprehenſion may far exceed the ſuffer- 
ing when the evil comes upon us, and the 
expectation may not be anſwered by the 
enjoyment, provided the good be obtained. 
AND thus it appears, that if fancy and 
humour muſt be allowed to .govern with- 
out controul, we ſhall often be led aſtray 
from our true happineſs, and not only fail 
of obtaining the greateſt pleaſure we are 
capable of receiving, but may alſo become 
- ſelf tormenters, and create to ourſelves a 
uy E 3 greater 
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greater ſhare of miſery than is ' neceſſary in 
our preſent condition. 

PRESENT evil may by this means ci 
more grievous and intolerable than it needs 
to be, and many things may be made the 
' eccafion of much trouble and vexation, 
I which might have been endured without 

* any neceſſary diſturbance: alſo by viewing 
| things in too gloomy and diſmal a light, 

we may baniſh hope from our breaſts, 
' which is the only comfort of the miſerable, - 
and abandon ourſelves to deſpair, while 
there is a fair proſpect of relief. 

[ Goop, which is loſt ſo as not to be re- 5 
trie ved, may be retained in the memory, 
and preſented to the imagination until it 
makes ſo laſtng an impreſſion, that our 
ſorrow ſhall ſcarce know any end: and ab- 
ſent good, ſuppoſed to be attainable, may 
by its appearance to the fancy raiſe deſire, 
which ſhall be too eager and impatient, 
cauſing much greater uneaſineſs than is re- 
quiſite to put us into motion, greater per- 
haps than can be recompenſed by the 
ſhort-lived pleaſure which reſults from the 
removal of a laſting torment, or By the en- 
joyment of the good, provided it ſhall be 
obtained ; but when our motion is ſo very 
haſty, we are leſs likely to meet with ſuc- 
ceſs, than when it is more eaſy and deli- 
berate. | > 


Ir 
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Ir we accuſtom ourſelves to yield to 
every foremoſt opinion of good, fancy will 
ſoon gain the aſcendant, and we may proba- 
bly neglect the moſt important enjoyments of 
lite, and amuſe ourſelves with ſhining toys 

and glittering trifles, which though we ea- 

gerly follow, we ſhall perhapgnever obtain, 
or if we do, ſhall find they are! not really 
our good; nor will they yield that ſatisfac- 
tion we imagined : and af inſtead of be- 

ing repaid for all our pains and anxiety in 
the purſuit, we ſhall gain nothing in the 
concluſion but vexation and ilappoints 
ment. 

Tuis will be miſery ae but yet 
it is {till fruitful of more, as it introduce 
continual fretfulneſs and ill humour, and 
ſpoils the reliſh, of thoſe good things, which 
are in our power, and which might be ſuf- 
ficient to make us happy, if we could enjoy 
them with contentment, 

HxNc the greateſt troubles and diſtreſ- 

ſes of life are commonly aſcribed to reſtleſs 
and ungoverned deſire, which makes us un- 

eaſy and diſſatisfied with our preſent condi- 
tion, always raving after ſome imagined 
good which we want; but the fear of fu- 
ture evil will alſo contribute its ſhare to ren- 
der us more unhappy than is neceſſary. 

Fox though a prudent caution is requi- 
fite to make us ſhun approaching danger, 
mu if every firſt appearance or imagination 

| E 4 of - 
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of evil muſt be admitted, our fears may 
become moſt anxious and tormenting, driv- 
ing us with greater terror than is fitting, 
from things that we -ought rather reſolute- 
ly to meet, or at leaſt which we ſhall be 
leſs likely to eſcape by ſo precipitate a 
flight. | | US UE pt bh... 
WHEN the mind is clouded and over- 
caſt with melancholy, our ideas may be 
more black and diſmal, than they ought to 


be, raiſing needleſs fears, and dreadful ap- 


prehenſions of evils, which may perhaps 
never befal us, or (what is equally fruitleſs) 
which we muſt of neceſſity undergo, and 
_ . cannot poſſibly eſcape. This may produce 
e diſturbance, ſo far as to make life 
miſerable, though attended with all other 
circumſtances which in appearance render 
it happy: for theſe diſmal ſpectres will be 
continually preſenting themſelves, and haunt 
us in our ſecureſt hours, ſo as to deſtroy all 
delight, and poiſon every pleaſure. 

Tus it is not only when we purſue 


what is not our good, and fly from that 


which is not evil, that we run into errors; 
but alſo when our affections are immode- 
rate and unreſtrained, when our deſires are 
too impatient, and our averſions too violent, 
our hopes too ſanguine, or our apprehen- 
ions too diſmal; all theſe are inconfiſtent 
with our happineſs, and productive of no- 
thing but trouble and diſquiet, e FH | 
+30 | JOPE 
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Hopes is indeed a moſt enlivening cor- 
FR) it not only ſupports us in this life, but 
even extends itſelf beyond the grave; and 
why ſhould we not indulge the pleaſing ex- 
pectation, fince, if we ſuppoſe the worſt, 
and that what we imagine ſhould not hap- 
pen, yet we ſhall never feel the pain of 
diſappointment, nor even ſo much as dream 
of it? But in the common affairs of life, 
when hope is unreaſonable and ill-ground- 
ed, it will be moſt likely to end in grief and | 

vexation. | 

ANp thus at laſt it will be found, that 
our greateſt diſtreſſes may be owing to the 
extravagance of our humours and opinions, 
when unexamined fancy is allowed to go- 
vern; and what aggravates the misfortune 

is, that as theſe opinions are not founded 
upon truth, they will be always variable; 
and the frequent turns and changes in our 
motion, often tracing back the falſe ſteps 
we had taken, and flying from that which 
we once eagerly purſued, will give us a 
mortifying view of our own weakneſs and 
folly ; the conſciquſneſs of having ated fo 
contrary to our intereſt, will occaſion un- 
eaſineſs; and every reflection we make on 
our own conduct, will be attendeg with re- 
fentance and diſſatisfaction. | 
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O prevent ſuch deluſion, GOD has 
endowed us with REASON, to be our 
guide and director; which for the ſake of our 
own intereſt and advantage, we are obliged 
to conlult on all occaſions, and not to be 
over haſty in obeying every preſſing deſire, 
or averſion ; but ſometimes to put a ſtop to 
our motion, until by a little conſideration 
it may be ordered and directed for the beſt, 
ſeo as to be hoſt conducing to happineſs, 
which we ought to propoſe, as the ultimate 
end of all our ations. 
Ir, amidſt the great variety of pleaſures 
and pains, which we are capable of receiv- 
ing, we yield to the firſt motions of ſenſe, 
and are carried away by every foremoſt in- 
clination, we ſhall be frequently miſled 
from our true felicity, and as often create 
to ourſelves grief and repentance. 
Bor we are not neceſſarily determined 
 . by every preſent ſenſation, or firſt appear- 
ance of good and evil, becauſe we have it 
in our power to bring into our view that 
which is abſent, as well as that which is 
preſent ; that which is paſt, as well as that 
which is to come; that which is diſtant and 
| remote, as well as that which! is near; and 


1 


* 
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by comparin g theſe together, to draw con- 


cluſions concerning the true value and im- 
rtance of every thing that relates to our 
ba ppineſs and miſery. 4 
We cannot always avoid miſtakes, even 
when we uſe our utmoſt care; but the au- 
thor of our beings has given us thoſe powers 
and faculties to judge of what relates to our- 
ſelves, which will lead us ſo much the near- 
er to our happineſs, as we carefully and 
diligently employ them. He who does 
this, has done all he can do, and will be 
acquitted before God and man; but who- 
ever fails to improve theſe natural talents, is 
ſo far wanting in his duty, and when mi- 
ſery overtakes him, will have no juſt reaſon 
to complain of his hard lot, becauſe the 
blame will reſt proacipatly on his own neg- 
ligence and folly: | 
Wr ought therefore to make it our main 
buſineſs and principal concern, ſometimes to 
take a review of our paſt actions, and if we 
find any thing amiſs, to ſearch the ſource 
and original of all our errors, and to regu- 
late our opinions, on which our motions do | 
depend. | 
IT is eaſy to obſerve how induſtriouſſy 
men will employ their utmoſt abilities, and 
exert all their talents, to obtain what they are 
in purſutt of, and take to be their chiefeft 
good : their ſchemes are well concerted, and 


Fight meaſures taken to put them in execu- 
tion; 
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-tion; but the ends which they propoſe 
are frequently wrong, being governed by 
perverſe fancies, and falſe reliſhes of life 
and manners. Should we not therefore, | 
ſometimes at leaſt, beſtow a little pains to 
diſcover what we ought to aim at, and what 
things are moſt worthy to be purſued, leſt, 
through a fooliſh admiration or miſtaken 
- Opinion, we ſhould engage in a long labo- 
tious chace, and all the while make that 
the object of our deſire, which is not worth 
our tare? 
Ir is this which demands our firſt and 
moſt conſtant attention ; and here is laid 
the foundation of an ART ſuperior to all 
others of human prectice and invention, 
the moſt uſeful as well as moſt excellent 
part of knowledge, being to know ourſelves, 
and what relates to ourſelves, and not to 
Teſt in bare ſpeculation, but by working 
upon our own minds, to rectify our ſen- 
timents, and reliſhes of things, by which 
all our affections, and conſequent actions 
are governed. This is no vain philoſophy, 
but true wiſdom, to gain which will far ex- 
ceed all other acquiſitions, and be more ad- 
wantageous than to get riches, becauſe theſe 
can only furniſh us with outward things ; 
but that will ſet all matters right within; it 
will teach us to regulate our paſſions, and 
to direct all our actions to their true ſcope 


and end. 
AND 
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Anp though this is a ſcience which for 
its dignity and utility far excels all others, 
yet its precepts are plain and fimple, ſuch 
as every one may learn if he will but hear- 
tily ſet about it: it requires no long deduc- 
tions, nor intricate conclufions ; nor 1s it built 
upon airy ſpeculations; every man's own 
ſenſe and experience will readily inform 
him, in 'moſt caſes, if he will but conſult 
it, and freely make uſe of his reaſon in an 
affair of ſo great concern ; being at the 
ſame time always ready to receive informa- 
tion, and with all due modefty and ſub- 
miſſion, to hearken to the advice of ſuch - 
as are wiſer and better than himſelf. - 
IT is very requifite that all the arts of 
perſuaſion ſhould be made uſe of, and the 
_ greateſt force of eloquence employed at ſta- 
ted times and ſeaſons, to reclaim men from 
their evil courſes, and keep them in their 
duty, to repreſent every thing in a juſt light, 
and ſhew what is * eligible, and what 
ought to be avoided. 
IT is not ſo eaſy a work to reform the 
errors of our conduct, that a man can al- 
ways perform it of himſelf, without the 
kind aſſiſtance of ſuch as are able to ad- 
viſe and direct him: yet the beſt inſtruc- 
tion will avail but little, unleſs he will re- 
ſolve to do his part, to employ a little care 
and attention, and uſe all the neceſſary 
caution, which the miſtakes we ſo often 
commit 
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commit through inadvertency ſhould excite 
us to. The conſciouſneſs of this ſhould in- 
duce us, if poſſible, to reſtrain all impetu- 


' - ous motions, and controul every forward 


_ inclination, until the ideas of pleaſure and 
apprehenſions of evil, which offer them- 
ſelves to our view, are thoroughly examined 

and corrected. | 
As we cannot avoid reflecting upon our 
conduct, experience will convince us, that 


we are often impoſed upon and deceived, 


when we are too cafily moved by the firſt 
appearance, and ſtriking fancy of good and 
evil: the more frequently and impartially 
any perſon reviews his own actions, the 
more lively impreſſion of this truth will re- 
main upon his mind, ſo as to excite a con- 
ſtant ſuſpicion of judging amiſs, and intro- 
_ duce an habitual care and caution in all his 
proceedings: it will make him watchful to 
reſtrain the fallies of too haſty paſſions, and 
will always bring to his remembrance, that 
every idea which preſents itſelf ſhould be 
obliged to wait a while, and be carefully 
examined before it is allowed to paſs. 

 WHeNegveR we are ſtruck with the ap- 
pearance of any good, ſo as to raiſe in us a 
deſire to obtain it, the fear of being drawn 
alide from our right aim, ſhould induce us 
to ſuſpend our motion, and ſtop the proſe- 
cution of that particular defire, until we 
have employed at leaſt a few tranſient 

4 thoughts 
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thoughts in examining, whether that which 
has the opinion of good united with it, be 
really and neceſſarily ſo; or whether we 
may not be without it, and yet be eaſy and 
contented: and laſtly, whether the obtain- 
ing that good may not deprive us of a 
greater good, or bring upon us a greater 
evil,, and therefore ought to be forborn. 
Ap, in like manner, when the appear- 
ance of evil excites our averſion, we ought 
not to obey the impulſe, till we have eon- 
ſidered whether what we take to be evil, 
and would fly from as ſuch, may not be 
ſuſtained without any neceſſary averſion or 
abhorrence; or whether it may not be a 
meeans to procure us a greater good, or pre- 
vent a greater evil, and therefore ought to 
be endured. . | . 
Ir may alſo deſerve a ſhort enquiry, 
whether we ſhall be able to eſcape that 
which is the cauſe of our averſion and diſ- 
turbance; and alſo, whether it will be in 
our power to obtain that which we make 
the object of our deſire; or, if it ſhould be 
obtained, whether we can be aſſured of 
keeping it in our own poſſeſſion, without 
any danger of its being loſt or taken from 
us. : 5 3 7 | 
Wurd we come to arraign and queſtion 
our opinions, and bring them to a fair exa- 
mination, it will frequently happen, that 
what has united with it an appearance 


good, 


1 1. 
good, will be found upon the whole to be 
really evil; and that which we might ima- 
gine to be evil, will prove in the main to be 
quite the reverſe. 

IT is to us of the laſt importance to be 
able to form a right judgment about every 
thing which brings along with it a ſhew of 
good or evil, and therefore we ought ſure- 
iy to avoid being engaged in uſeleſs ſpecu- 
lations, and curious reſearches into things 
which we can never underſtand, that ſo we 
may with leſs hiodrance proceed in ſearching 
into that which is our main concernment, 
and in taking a deliberate review of what 


has any relation to ourſelves. 


Ir is highly requiſite that there ſhould 


be a careful ſcrutiny into our fancies and 


opinions, which ought to be carried on 
with the utmoſt freedom and impartiality, 
being governed only by the ſincere love of 


truth; and then it will ſcarce fail of ng. 


brought to a happy iſſue. 

Ir education and common opinion have 
betrayed us into wrong notions of what re- 
lates to our happineſs and miſery ; or if we 


are led into miſtakes by ſhort and partial 


views, or by the undue poſition of objects; 


if we have been biaſſed by prejudice, or 


blinded by paſſion; all theſe may in ſome 
meaſure be rectified by a fair enquiry, and 
by a free and impartial uſe of underſtand- 
ing, being always willing to lend a patient 
ear to WAructon. THERE | 


„ 
Tuürkx is nothing a man will ſo: unit 
5 1 wiſh for, as to be doing with the utmoſt 
| by. moſt unwearied diligence that which is 
his principal buſineſs, to learn what is truly 
profitable and good, tending to his beſt in- 
tereſt and advantage, and alſo what is hurt- 
ful and injurious, —_—_ to his enn 

detriment. 
NN a matter of ſo great concern, he wall 
not always reſt ſatisfied with the received 
opinions, nor be led by example, and the 
prevailing faſhion; he will ſtrive to lay aſide 
all prejudice and partiality, not ſuffering his 
views to be confined: to a narrow compaſs, 
but will ſummon all the powers of reaſon 
to break the enchantment, that ſo he may 
think in a more free and "extent manner; 
and ſo far as his capacity will allow, take 
a general ſurvey of every thing which 1 
either promote or binder his true felici 

By this means he will not haſtily take 
up with every apparent good, but will ſoon 
diſcover what is really ſuch, and thus he 
will advance conſiderably towards HAPPI- 
NEss, Who can truly diſtinguiſh betwixt 
good and evil; and it might be ſuppoſed 
that he would then feel no hindrance in 
following what his beſt judgment dictates 
to be right; but experience will convince 
him, that his work is but half accompliſh- 
ed, becauſe he will find himſelf embarraſ- 
ſed with many oppoſite inclinations, "_ 
wi 


— 
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will thwart thoſe motions his partial, rea- 


ſon may ſuggeſt. 95 

: THoUGH RNA SON be convinced, yet the 
fancy may be | otherways engaged; evil ha- 
bits may have been contracted ; the taſte _ 


may be vitiated, and by a long indulgence, 


ſome ideas may have gained ſo great an aſ- 
cendant, as not eaſily to be reduced to obe- 


dience; and though, in our ſedate and 


cooler hours, we can clearly diſcern what 
is truly good and evil, and refolve to regu- 
late our conduct accordingly; yet the main 
buſineſs will be to keep our opinions ſteady 


and invariable; leſt at other ſeaſons the 
nearer approach of objects ſhoulc cauſe a 


change in our reſolutions, and raiſe appear- 


ances to ſtrike upon the fancy in ſo power- 
ful a manner, as to carry us with irreſiſti- 


ble force into meaſures directly oppoſite to 


what our moſt deliberate JON did ap- 
3 e | 


Ir will be the principal. care of ſuch as 


Wees youth, to form their minds to wiſ- 
| dom, by infuſing right opinions of good 


win evil, cheriſning the good affections, ſo 

frequent uſe to render them habitual; 
ahh ſupprefling all wrong inclinations, by 
forbearance and reſtraint. They will care- 
fully watch each growing tendency, and 


Auffer no ill habits to be contracted, nor 


any affections to be indulged, in oppoſition 


to reaſons 3 but ſhould 9 with- 


draw 


* 


% 
draw the fancy and opinion both of good 
and evil from that to which it does kt pro- 
perly appertain, and always direct it with the 
ſtrongeſt encouragement to that with which 
it naturally agrees. But all are not ſo happ 
as to enter the firſt ſtage of life with fit 
advantage: it may with too much truth be 
affirmed, that in many places, the profeſſed 
teachers of mankind do inſti falſe notions, 
and thereby encourage wrong affections ; or 
elſe bad example, and the prevailing faſhion 
do lead men aſtray, and cuſtom will \intro- 
duce a falſe reliſh, ſo that whoever comes 
to years of diſeretion, and a capacity of rea- 
ſon and reflection, will ſcarce want occaſion 
to make uſe of it; he will find many things 
amiſs within, which will cut out for him 
_ tome employment. 'Þ 
© TuarrtroRe whoever is abs of ob- 

taining the greateſt good he is capable of 
enjoying, he mult ſtrive to rectify, as far as 
he is able, his opinions, and recal his ſenti- 
ments from the power of faſhion, to that 


pl reaſon; and if evil cuſtom has prevailed, 


he ſhould, in obedience to the dictates of his 
underſtanding, ſtrive by contrary practice to 
reform his taſte, and by degrees to wean 
his fancy from inferior enjoyments, which 
are not truly his good, that ſo. he may ap- 
ply it with greater ſucceſs to ſuch as are of 

a higher nature, and will yield the greateſt 


and moſt laſting pleaſure. 
F 2 | Tar 


VL 
Tux firſt part of wiſdom is to, be free from 
folly ; and the principal care in conducting 
our motion, 1s to avoid error, and forbear 
purſuing that which is not good, and fly- 
ing from that which is not really evil. Ita * 
man can but once gain that command over 
himſelf, as to be free from every falſe biaſs, 
and diſengaged from every wrong inclina- 
tion, he will then, and not before, be free 
and diſencumbered in the purſuit of what 
reaſon dictates to be moſt conducing to his 
happineſs, and will find it a more eaſy taſk 
to * and avoid what would tend to make 
him miſerable. f 
Ir appears but too plain, chat objects of 
the loweſt rank will ſometimes to a deprav- 
ed fancy and a vitiated taſte, afford great- 
er delight than others, which we cannot 
but acknowledge to be of a much higher 
and nobler kind; and as they pleaſe us 
more when preſent; their repreſentations 
when abſent will be attended with a more 
lively idea of pleaſure, and the defire ſhall 
be ſo much the ſtronger, as this is com- 
monly brought on by long ule and cuſtgm, 
and ſcarce to be remedied by wy other me- 
BOT. - 
Tus he, who by long 1 Is 
-wholly devoted to the pleaſures of ſenſe, 
has perhaps but little reliſh for higher en- 
joyments, and is utterly diſabled from pur- 
aeg them: but Re moſt thoughtleſs and 
* 


* 
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undeſigning rake, cannot avoid at ſome cer- 
tain ſeaſons being made ſenſible of his er- 
rors ; and if he can be once brought to ſe- 
rious reflection, the voice of reaſon will be 
ſounding in his ears, Scorn theſe unmanly 
delights, which are at beſt but mean and 
unworthy, and are too dearly purchaſed by 
more laſting grief and ſorrow. Juſt atten- 
tion will ſet before his eyes a lively image of 
thoſe evils he brings upon himſelf, and of 
thoſe ſublimer joys he ſacrifices for the ſake 
of the loweſt ſatisfactions. This it is poſ- 
"ible may be fo deeply impreſſed upon his 
mind, as to efface all oppoſite appearances, 
and make that his averſion, as the cauſe of 
ſo much miſery, which he once delighted 
in as his greateſt good. And thus it is cer- 
tain, if he can once conquer his vicious 
habits, and is no longer diverted and drawn 
aſide by. irregular attractions, he will find 
leſs hindrance in purſuing ſteadily that courſe _ 
which his moſt deliberate choice ſhall ap- 
A its 
Tuovon our aim ſhould be directed to 
the higheſt felicity, yet we ſhall ſcarce be 
able to make any progreſs towards it; until 
we ceaſe from purſuing what is not our 
good, but ſhall be like the benighted travel- 
ler, who is drawn far out of his way, by 
following ſome falſe blaze, or wandering 
| meteor ; therefore after we have by a free 
uſe of underſtanding, learnt what is truly 


FA good 
| 
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good and evil, our next care ſhould be to 
work upon the imagination, and by habi- 
tual practice to reform our taſte, and bring 
all thoſe lively and affecting ideas which 
ſtrike upon the fancy, to be rational and 
juſt, no ways varying from the ſentiments 
we entertained in our ſedateſt hours. 

By this means we may in ſome meaſure, 
amend our faults, and correct our errors, 
which we affirm is not impoſſible to be ef- 
fected ; for it is not only when a man is 
too much addicted to the pleaſures of ſenſe, 
but if he is fired with ambition, - or if he 
is proud, and covetous, envious, or ſuper- 
ſtitious, or whatever other irregular paſſion 


may lead him aſtray, there is a certain me- 


thod to be obſerved whereby he may hope 
to retrieve his wanderings, and find the 
way again. 
Wr do not preſume to give advice or 
inſtruction, but only to conſider ho every 
man may adviſe himſelf, if he thinks it 
worth his time, and is willing to be at the 
pains; neither will it be found quite ſo ri- 
diculous as at firſt ſight it may appear, to 
ſuppoſe a man may divide himſelf into two 
diſtinct parties, and be at once both teach- 
er and follower; for we know we are not 
only endowed with ſenſe, or a power to 
feel pleaſure and pain, which ſerves to put 
up into motion, but we have alſo a power 
r reaſoning, and Judging 3 IM 
. Us 


this latter was given us to reſtrain, and 
overn the former, and therefore 1 Juſt- 
ly claim the ſupreme direction. 

IT is certainly every man's chief intereſt 
to exert this generous faculty, and raiſe 
within himſelf a counſeller and adviler, 

who will not only ſave him from going 
aſtray, but will be ſure to bring him for- 
ward in the right way towards: happineſs. 
He will not only point out to us the errors 
of our conduct, but will ſnew us how they 
are to be corrected and reformed ;-and if 
the ſole power is lodged in his bands, all 
our affairs will be rightly managed, and our 
motion guided to the beſt advantageG. 

Wnorvrx will freely and impartially 
employ his reafon, may diſcover what is 
8 his good; and though the appearance 
ſhould be too faint to raiſe deſire, yet keep- 
ing the object much in our view and con- 
templation, may excite a lively idea of plea- 
| ſure to ſteike upon the imagination, and 
make us uneaſy in the want of it, repeated 
uſe and practice will increaſe our reliſh, 
until at laſt we come to like and admire, 
what at firſt 'was viewed with great indiffe- 
rence: 

Bur as our greateſt hinderance proceeds | 
from wrong inclinations which riſe up in 
oppoſition to reaſon, and carry us into con- 


trary purſuits, we ſhall often be obliged to 


| * by the weaning rather than the en- 
F4 _. gaging 
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gaging paſſions ; and when we are once 
fully convinced, that what we took to be 

good is upon the whole really evil, we 
ſhould turn away our eyes from the danger- 
ous ideas of pleaſure which it may yield, 
and keep at a diſtance from the tempting 
object; for in ſome caſes there is _—_ lafety 
but in a ſpeedy flight. 

We may then, for our further ſecurity, 
fix our attention on the greater miſchiefs 
that will follow, ſo as to deſtroy the ap- 
pearance of good, and thereby remove the 
deſire, or rather make it our averſion, un- 
til by diſuſe and contrary cuſtom, all incli- 
nation towards it may be worn offt. 
Om the other hand, when the appearance 
of evil comes along with that to which it 
does not juſtly appertain, if xx Asox is con- 
vinced, that in the main it is really good, 
we ought not to fly from it with precipi- 
tation, but rather ſtrive to approach nearer 
to it by degrees, and inure aurſelves to 

bear it; by which means the hideous phan- 
tom will vaniſh, and by bringing into view 
the greater advantage it will procure, it may 
no longer be our averſion, but rather be- 
come the object of deſire. | 

. THAT every fancy and appearance of 
good or evil ſhould be made conformable 
to reaſan, and--that our affections ſhould 
be governed accordingly, is a thing of all 
\ 200 the moſt to be . but it muſt 
be 


C\ 
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be acknowledged that it is not fo eaſy an 
attainment, but that it will coſt ſome pains, | 
and the firſt ſteps towards it muſt be in an- 
uiſh and regret. It will require ſomewhat 
of ſelf-denial, to be able to {top or ſuſpend 
our motion, and controul every forward in- 
clination, until reaſon can have time to ex- 
amine 4 ces; and if upon a fair en- 
quiry, what we aim at, is not found to be 
our good, we muſt wholly refrain the pur- 
ſuit. All this cannot be done without 
ſome violence to the ſenſitive part of our 
nature; as we ſhall be obliged to ſuſtain 
the uneaſineſs of many defires and aver- 
ſions; which muſt not be gratified; and 
much muſt be ſuffered both from the pre- 
| ſence of evil, which muſt be endured, and 
alſo from the abſence of good, which muſt 
he torbacs,' : | 
YET who would not ſtrive to 3 theſe 
teflons of forbearance and endurance, fince 
the advantages accruing are ſo apparent, as 
that by the expence of a ſmall venture, we 
ſhall be ſure to gain a prize of ineſtimable 
value, and by forbearing ſome inferior gra- 
tifications, or perhaps enduring ſome pain 
and hardſhip for the preſent, we ſhall ob- 
tain the greateſt. and moſt exalted plea- 
ſure. 
HaprINEss itſelf muſt not be purſued 


too eagerly, leſt by too haſty meaſures we 


meet with diſappointment; nor muſt we be 
always 


1 


always averſe to ſuffer a little pain, Pera ; 
| he who is ſo very impatient as not to bear 
the leaſt uneaſineſs, can never order. his af- 
fections and govern his motions as he ought; - 
nor can he have any ſteadineſs or ſtrength 
of mind; but will be driven aſide by the 
ſmalleſt impulſe, and made the ſport of 
every weak and childiſh ,paſſion : but who- 
ever 1s rightly ee that there is no ſuch 
thing as pure and unmixed felicity, and is 
therefore willing to undergo ſome ra 
and chuſes to take the pains which is 
ceſſary to reſtrain and moderate his * 
tions, and inure himſelf to the practice of 
ſelf-denial, will be amply rewarded for all 
his ſufferings, by the great advantages that 
will enſue. 
| Fox. there is qvikiog excellent and wor- 
thy which he may not attain by ſuch a re- 
gimen ; whereas the contrary method of 
yielding to every impulſe, and giving way 
do every prepoſſeſſing fancy, will carry us 
far from our true felicity, and in a ſhort time, 
bring upon us the greateſt miſery and diſtreſs. 
IT is but being content to bear ſome pre- 
ſent evil, and alſo to ſuffer under the want 
of good, until by letting reaſon have fair 
play, all falſe repreſentations may de re- 
moved, and then we ſhall ſcarce fail of ob- 
taining the greateſt - happineſs, and ſhall be 
delivered from numberleſs diſquiets, which 


we ſhall W e * upon ourſelves. 
_ 0 
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To be able to forbear what has WY 
with it an idea of pleaſure, but in the main 
is not our good, and to endure what is not 
really evil, though it may give us ſome 
preſent uneaſineſs, . i is one of thoſe great 
ends that are to be obtained by a free uſe 
of reaſon, and by the correction of our 
fancies and opinions; but when by this or 
any other means, the practice is become in 
any degree habitual, it will in its turn con- 


tribute very much to fix the empire of rea- 


ſon, and render it a more eaſy taſk to recti- 


fy all falſe appearances, and bring every paſ- 


ſion into ſubjection. 


1 


Tus de. habit of ſelf-denial, call it 


temperance, moderation, patience, govern- 
ment, or ſelf command, for it ſeems to in- 
clude all theſe, has by the greateſt maſters, 
in all ages, been eſteemed the main prin- 
ciple of wiſdom ; and is what every one 
ſhould ſtrive to obtain as the greateſt trea- 
ſure, far exceeding all outward acquiſitions, 
which are often precarious and uncertain, 
and as often the occaſions of grief and vex- 


ation; but this will afford perpetual tran- 


quillity, as it is in every one's power by 
this method to lay within himſelf the ſure 
and laſting foundations of happineſs, peace 
and contentment. 

Touch it may appear ſomewhat hard, 
and like a force upon nature, voluntarily to 
endure Pain, which we all naturally ſtrive 


to 


—_—_ 
to avoid, as much as we are able, yet rea- 
fon and reflection will inform us, that to 
bear a leſſer evil, in order to avoid a great- 
er, and to forbear a leſſer good to obtain 
another more valuable, is no way inconſiſ- 
tent with our true intereſt; and that ac- 
cording to the preſent diſpofition of affairs, 
the greateſt good is not to be acquired, nor 


can we eſcape the greateſt evils upon any 


other terms. 

Wulcn conſideration, if it be kept in 
mind, may unite ſo great an appearance of 
advantage with this method of ſelf- denial, 
as quite to over-ballance all the hardſhips 
which muſt be undergone ; and though the 


_ - anclinations muſt be often curbed and re- 


ſtrained, and the affections frequently con- 
trouled, by bringing oppoſite appearances 
into play, which will occaſion à conflict 
that at firſt may be a little irkſome, or even 
painful; yet repeated uſe and practice will 
render it more eaſy, and upon every ſtep we 
take in this great work, the mind will re- 
view with pleaſure the conqueſt it has made, 
and rejoice to feel its own advancement and 
recovery. | 

THnovGH we ſhould ce but ſlowly, 
and perhaps be far from arriving at perfec- 
tion, yet it will be ſome ſatisfaction to have 
made a ſmall progreſs, and the leaſt ap- 
roach towards it will be found no incon- 


Kderable an attainment. - 
Me 


U 
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Hp it is * thoſe who from their 
tender years, while the inclination was yet 
flexible and yielding, have been trained up 
in the uſe of $£LF DENIAL, and frequent- 
' Iy obliged to endure what they were averſe 
to, and to forego what was the object of 
their deſire, to refrain from pleaſure, and 
to undergo ſome labour and hardſhip; for 

this will ever after contribute very much to 
the health and ſtrength both of their bodies 
and minds: and they who have effectually 
acquired this habit, will not be hurried 
away by their unruly pa aſſions, but having 
the reins in their own ands, will find no 
difficulty to ſtop in their full career, and 
divert their motion into another courſe, as 
reaſon ſhall direct. 

Bur after a long courſe of indulgence, 
when perſons have had their own wills, 
and their inclinations have rarely been croſ- 
ſed, the ideas and fancies of good and evil, 
having been ſo long accuſtomed to cotn- 
mand, will grow too imperious to admit of 
any reſtraint; for it we give way to any 
ſingle appearance upon its own authority, 
without bringing it to the teſt of reaſon, it 
will be ſure to gain ſtrength by indulgence, 
and we ſhall be leſs able to reſiſt it after- 
wards; and as it is ſcarce poſſible to obey 
one wrong inclination without being en- 
flaved to the reſt, this will e lead 
on 
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[58 } 
on. to a general looſeneſs and diſorder, where 
foremoſt fancy gains abſolute domi- 
rar and it will be no longer in our power 
to ſtop our motion, and govern it accord- 
ing as reaſon ſhall dire&, but we ſhall be 


| carried away by the unreſiſted force Oy 
| Lawleſs paſſion. 


Ver even in this deplorible condition | 
ought no man to deſpair of ſeeing an alter- 
ation for the better; though the advantages 


of a good education are wholly wanting, 
and not only many particular wrong affec- 


tions have been ſtrengthened by cuſtom, 
but a habit of univerſal diſſoluteneſs has 


been introduced, yet ſtill there ſs a poſſibi- 
lity of amendment. 


Tnovon we have not been Py 

to practiſe (elf-denial out of choice, yet we 
mulſt ſometimes do it out of neceflity ; as 
we cannot always have our wills, but muſt 
often' meet with diſappointment : and thus 
a ſeries of croſs accidents and misfortunes 
may teach us thoſe leſſons of moderation 


which we had not learnt before : or if by 


the kind admonitions of his friends, or the 


force of his own genius and good ſenſe, or 
from any cauſe whatever, a man is brought 
to ſerious reflection, and has preſented to, 


his view a lively picture of the miſery 
which reſults from the tyranny of indulged 


9 this may raiſe i in him a ſtrong de- 
2 „ 


* 
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ſire to take the government upon himſelf, 
and to endeavour to reduce his affections to 
ſome order and ſubjection. 8 
Troven the taſk may ſeem difficult at 
firſt, and appearances ' may be ſtubborn 
and rebellious, yet whatever trouble it may 
coſt, they muſt be encountered and redu- 
ced to obedience, otherwiſe they will grow 
more abſolute, and the government will of 
_ courſe be theirs; and it will be ſome en- 


couragement to proceed in this work woeen 
we find that though theſe aſſuming fancies ; 
are moſt inſolent and domineering, where i 
they gain the aſcendant, yet they are of ſo - 8 
mean and ſervile a nature, that whenever 


they are oppoſed with vigour and reſolu- 
tion, they will be brought to ſubmit ; and 
thoſe turbulent paſſions may at laſt be taught 
to know their proper part, which is not to 
govern, but obey. 

As we know by woful experience, that 
the more we give way to any wrong incli- 
nation, the more will the opinion of the 
falſe good be augmented and confirmed, 
and the more difficult it will be to oppoſe 
it afterwards : ſo on the other hand, it will 
be ſome conſolation to know, that if we 
can but once gain the victory over any 
headſtrong paſſion, it may be more eaſily 
dealt with another time, and the falſe ap- 
TE; of good or evil may be gradually 

| weakened, 


16) 


weakened, until at laſt it be ur vans 


quiſhed. 
IT is in every man's power, if he pleaſes; 


to reſiſt the attacks of- fancy, and ſuſpend 


the gratification of his deſires; which will 


certainly be worth his ng to put in prac- 
ons, if it were only 


tice, upon many occaſi 
to learn ſomewhat of an habit of ſelf-de- 


nial : he may begin this forbearance in mat- 
ters of leſs moment, where the affections 
are not ſo ſtrongly attached, and by con- 

tinned uſe, he may proceed at laſt to his 
- moſt favourite inclinations; by which means 
he may inſenfibly gain the maſtery over 
His paſſions, and not be carried away by 


every forward appearance, until it has been 


brought to undergo, a fair examination. 
Uyoxn the whole it appears, that ideas 
and fancies of all kinds, witl be continual- 
ly preſenting themſelves, and playing upon 
the itnagination; and they do not always 
appear what they really are, but are fre- 
quently diſguiſed, and ſeen in a falſe light; 


or elſe they afford us only a ſide glance or 


a partial view; or ſome will approach too 
near, while others are thrown. at too great 


a diſtance ; but reaſon will bring them into 


a clear light, and by viewing them on every 


fide, and at a juſt diſtance, will ſoon diſ- 
cover what they really are, and after an 


impartial ſcrutiny, ſome it will approve, 


7 „ 
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others it will alter, many it will abſolutel 
reject, and it will ſubdue and chaſten a 
before they are allowed to pals. _ 
Wr the imaginations of pleaſure, and 
apprehenſions of evil, come to be fairly 
examined and brought to the teſt of rea- 
fon and right ſenſe, they will in moſt caſes 
appear without diſguiſe; and the true ideas 
of good and evil will preſent themſelves, 
united with their proper objects; and as 
all thoſe falſe opinions, all the ſpectres, 
phantoms, and apparitions, Which haunt= | 
ed us before, will vaniſh and diſappear, 
the deſires and averſions which they had 
raiſed, will .of conſequence ceaſe ; and we 
ſhall find no difficulty to forbear the pur- 
ſuit of that which fancy repreſented to 
be good, but is found in the whole to be 
rather the contrary ; and be content to en- 
dure that; which. appeared to be evil, but 
in the main is quite the reverſe. _ | 
AnD thus it is plain, that by comparing 
the conſequences of things, and ballancing . 
the ſum total of good and evil which they 
contain, withdrawing our attention from 
matters of leſs concern, and fixing it upon 
what is of the greateſt moment, we have 
it in our power to correct appearances, and 
' regulate our affections; by which means 
we may learn to deſpiſe preſent pleaſure, 
which 1s fraught with future miſery ; and 
chearfully to undergo any preſent 1 ; 
: | | | | Wie 
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which may * procure us greater and 
more laſting pleaſure; reaſon will recom- 
mend this as highly advantageous, and re- 
peated uſe will render the practice of it eaſy. 
Tuis curbing and reſtraining of our mo- 
tion, and the conſequent diſcipline and caſ- 
tigation of our fancies and opinions, where 
it can be duly put in practice, will not on- 

ly direct our affections to their proper 240 
jects, but alſo reduce them to a juſt pro- 
rtion with the real good or evil that is 
fore us. It will caſt off all the falſe luſtre 
and glaring colours either of the flattering 
or diſmal kind, wherewith objects are ar- 
rayed ; and thereby prevent all extravagant 
admiration on the one hand, as well as all 
unreaſonable abhorrence on .the other, and 
render our deſires and averſions our hopes 
and fears more moderate and calm, 
P RxRsENT evil will not by fretfulneſs and 
impatience be rendered more grievous than 
is neceſſary, but, by looking forward, hope 
will chear us with a pleaſing proſpect of 
relief; or if it is an evil which cannot be 
avoided, the conſideration of the common 
appointments of life, and how neceſſary it 
is that all men ſhall receive evil as well as 
good, will help us to bear it with content- 
ment. It will teach a man not to think 
4 mournfully of fuch diſaſters as are incident 
to the -human nature, but chearfully to 
meet ſuch evils as he, knows it is his lot to 


3 | 2 | undergo, 
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undergo, and patiently to bear ſuch misfors 
tunes, as with his utmoſt Precaution he can- 


not ſhun. _ 
We ſhall not aways be inconſolable for 
good which is loſt, ſo as not to be recover- 


ed; but as the idea will be leſs brilliant, it 
will ſooner wear out of the mind, and the 
ſorrow it occaſions will neither be exceſſive, 


nor of long duration; and we may at length 
attain to that conſtancy and firmneſs of ſpi- 


rit, as not to be much diſcompoſed with 


either the ſmiles or frowns of fortune, but 


ſhall be enabled to meet all events with an 


equal te 


mper. 
By this thethol ae ſhall alſo ſuffer leſs. 


from eager and immoderate defire, and ſhall 


feel leſs uneaſineſs in the want of good 


ſuppoſed to be attainable ; becauſe it will 
be no longer in the power of fancy to ren- 
der objects ſo alluring, by dreſſing them up 


in falſe colours, and ſhewing them diffe- 


tent from what they really are; and when 
we are in purſuit of good, our motion will 


be deliberate and ſteady, and we ſhall not 
through too great impatience be apt to take 


taſh and haſty meaſures, ſo as to occaſion 


diſappointment. 


As every forward Wright FP good 


will not be allowed to paſs unexamined, 


we ſhall not be drawn. aſide to follow mean 


and low entertainments; nor be dazzled with 


gay + amuſements and fplendid trifles, which 
| G 2 | are 
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[ 84 ] 
are precarious and uncertain, and not at our 
own command; and if we ſhould be ſo ha 
as to gain them, can yield us little ſatisfaction, 
but are more likely to occafion a greater 
ſhare of trouble and diſquiet. 

A DILIGENT enquiry will inform us that 
there are certain enjoyments, which yield 
the greateſt, moſt exalted, and moſt dura- 
ble pleaſure, and yet they depend only 
upon ourſelves, being always in our power ; 

and reaſon will certainly direct us to enjoy 
contentedly the good we are poſſeſſed of, 
without purſuing with too much anxiety 
things of out ward dependance, which per- 
haps we ſhall never obtan. 

THis will be ſo much REAL FELICITY; 
and it will ſtill be productive of more, as 
it tends, by preventing all occaſions of diſ- 
turbance, to preſerye chearfulneſs and good 
humour, and maintain that natural calm 
and eaſineſs of temper ſo eſſential to our 
happineſs : this will contribute ſtill, more to 
fill the mind with gladneſs, and render our 
8 condition always pleaſing and de- 
lightful; it will diſpoſe us to receive all 
evil accidents meekly, and we ſhall not be 
ſo induſtrious to ſpoil the reliſh of preſent 
enjoyments, by too craving deſires after ab- 
ſent good, nor by anxious fears of future 
evil. It will ſuffer no dark and diſmal ter- 
rors to take poſſeſſion of our minds, but 
will brighten every proſpect, and incline us 
38 | | ; | more 
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F to hope than to fear, eſpecially where 

1 is rational and well- grounded, and 

ill never deceive us with vain and delu- 
five expectations, which are ſure to be fol- 
lowed with grief and diſappointment. 

Ap thus we ſee that the more we take 
from FANCY, the more we ſhall add to our 
own quiet; and though this reſtraining 
practice may poſſibly diminiſh the velocity 
of our motion, it will very much increaſe 


the eaſe and tranquillity of our lives; it 


will free us from numberleſs pains and anx- 
1eties, which for want of this we may 
bring upon ourſelves; and, fo far as it 
valls, it will cure the mind of all eager 
and impatient expectations, of all gloomy 
and dreadful apprehenſions, of all extrava- 
gant tranſports when we meet with ſuc- 
ceſs, and of all immoderate ſorrow for any 
loſs and; diſappointment. 

Ir will baniſh all anxious and diſtract- 
ing cares about what is to come, and all 
tormenting reflections on what is paſt; and 
if we can but once ſettle within ourſelves 
juſt opinions of good and evil, we ſhall not 
be wavering and fickle in our conduct, nor 
diſapprove and repent what we have done, 
and reproach ourſelves with having acted 
contrary to our true intereſt; but our pur- 
ſuits will be uniform and conſtant, and as 
to all our affections and inclinations, we 
* be likely to continue the ſame perſons, 
| G 3 always .. 
0 | 


_ 
always aiming at our true ſcope and end, 
and ſteering a ſteady courſe to the lame 
harbour. ? 

Tus it ſhould ſob; that there is a CCr- 
tain method to be purſued, whereby any 
man may bid fair for obtaining the greateſt 
pleaſure he is capable of receiving, inter- 
mixed with as little trouble as his condition 
will admit of; or, in other words, he may 
be happy if he pleaſes: and it alſo moſt 
plainly appears, how great a ſhare the 
powers of reaſon. and underſtanding have 
in directing our conduct, how near we 
may approach to happineſs if we will ſub- 
mit to their guidance, and how wide of 
our true aim we muſt be if we neglect it: 
for human life may in ſome reſpects, though 
imperfectly, be compared to a veſſel at ſea, 
where the winds which ſwell the ſails, and 
put the veſſel into motion, are the affections 

and paſſions; and reaſon is the maſter, who 
preſides at the helm, and gives orders 
when to crowd, and when to furl the fails, 
when to go right before, and when to work 
againſt the wind; and having always an 
eye to the compaſs, guides and directs the 
motion, ſo as to avoid all rocks and ſhoals, 
and bring the ſhip ſafe to the intended 
port. If there was no wind ſtirring, the 
ſhip would be perfectly becalmed and with- 
- put motion; and when it blows a freſh: 

gale, if there was no 222 to take care te . 

5 "me 


ll 
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the helm, but the veſſel muſt be left to 
drive before the winds, ſhe could never 
keep any certain courſe, nor reach the place 
for which ſhe was bound, but would ſoon 
be daſhed upon the rocks, or ſwallowed * 
by the mercileſs waves. 


s E 0 1 e. 


UT thou gh the lot ſhould uſe bis 
| utmolt care, yet « pi winds may prove 
contrary; or ſtorms. may ſometimes ariſe to 
drive the ſhip out of its courſe ;. which will 
: be ſtill more likely to happen. if the pilot 
is negligent or unſkclful: and juſt thus it is 
in life, many wrong affections and inclina- 
tions, altogether contrary, to our true inte- 
reſt, will be contracted by imitation, and 
confirmed by cuſtom ; or from ſtrong im- 
preflions, the paſſions may be ſometimes lo 
impetuous, as to admit of no reſtraint. 
THAT all men ſhould regulate their con- 
duct fo as to live as happily as their condi» 
tion will allow, is not to be expected; be- 
cauſe there are many who cannot ſtop and 
ſuſpend their motion, fo far, as to conſi- 
der what is moſt for their happineſs; nor will 
they be at the pains to reflect on their own 
conduct, but rather chuſe to follow every 


foremaſt inclination, and take up with every 
% | G — | by it 
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[88] 
Gr appearance of good or evil. ' To, take 
things at firſt view as they paſs in our 
minds, and to yield to the riſing impulſe of 
every defire or averſion, ſeems moſt agre- 
able to a man's eaſe; but to ſtop and reſiſt 
his inclination, this is painful; and to exa- 
mine his opinions, to call other ideas into 
his view, and compare them with atten- 


tion, this is toilſome and laborious; it is a 


ſour and ungrateful taſk, ſcaree conſiſtent 
with gaiety of humour, and the delicacy of 
pleaſure will hardly endure it; as if com- 


mon accidents and misfortunes did not make 


life ſufficiently. unhappy, but we muſt ſtill 


render it more ſo, by refuſing to enjoy thoſe 
_ delights that are in our power, and by be- 


ing ſo very ſtudious to give ourſelves trou- 
ble which might be avoided : and eſpecial- 
ly after a long uſe of indulgence, the aver- 
fion will ſtill be greater to this method of 
felf-denial, 

Bor if we could ſuppoſe that men upon 
all occaſions might command their paſſions, 
and take time to examine how they might 
live moſt free from pain, and enjoy the 
greateſt pleaſure, yet they could not always 


be ſecure from making wrong judgments. 


How few are to be found who beſtow 


the neceſſary care to cultivate and improve 


their reaſon, and to furniſh their minds 
with uſeful knowledge; and even theſe can- 
not R avoid going aſtray, ſometimes 

through 


* 
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through invincible 1gnorance, and often 
through inadvertency : though we imploy 
our utmoſt care, yet we ſhall be betrayed 
into errors, by the prejudices and prepoſſeſ- 
ſions of our early years, or by the force of 
imitation and evil cuſtom, which cannot al- 
ways be eaſily conquered; by the narrow 
capacity of our minds, and by the undue 
poſition of objects; for ſome will be ſet 
too near, and ſome too far, that we cannot 
view them from the true point of ſight. _ 
Ap what makes the caſe ſtill more de- 
plorable is, that though by a careful uſe of 
reaſon it were poſſible for us to form right 
opinions, in our ſedate and caoler hours; 
yet the WILL does not always follow the 
dictates of the UNDERSTANDING, nor can 
we always ſteadily purſue that which we 
know to be our greateſt good. It is not 
a bare conviction of reaſon that can govern 
our motion ; but if the taſte is vitiated and 
depraved, and the appearances which ſtrike 
upon the imagination are of the oppoſite | 
fide, the attraction will be moſt powerful 
that way. FRET n 
Thoucn the underſtanding may clearly 
diſcern what things are moſt worthy to be 
purſued, as tending moſt to our happineſs, 
1 that will not always be ſufficient to in- 
uence our behaviour; but there will ſtill be 
required a further correction and a careful 
working upon our own minds, before we 
| can 


.* 
can \ rectify the depraved ſenſe, and withdraw 
the fancy and appearance of good or evil, 
which cuſtom has united with many things 
to which they do not properly appertain: 
nay, ſo ſtrong will be the as$0CcIAaTION, 
that in many caſes it *y not be in our 
power, but we ſhall rema 
ourſelves, and fancy will often recommend 
what reaſon condemns, and-we ſhall upon 
ſome occaſions follow that moſt which our 
deliberate judgment leaſt approves. 
Ap thus it ſeems, that though much 
may be done towards governing our Mo- 
TION, by a right uſe of the underſtanding, 
without which it could not be directed at 
all; yet it is in a manner impoſſible to attain 
to PERFECT HAPPINESS, becauſe we are ex- 
poſed to innumerable errors; and the only 
guide which ſhould lead us in the right 
path, is often not conſulted, or, if he. is, 
may ſometimes be at a loſs, or unable to 
direct us, or when he is both able and 
ready to ſhew us the right way, yet, ſo 
ſtrange is the 1 he is 8 always 
followed. 1 
Bur of ſo great importance is the right 
uſe of our nobler faculties, that where REA= 
so does not govern our motion, nay, 
where it has not the ſole and abſolute 
command, nothing can proceed as it ought, 
nor can we ſteadily purſue our true ſco 


and aim; but in proportion as that loſes its 
authority, 


n at variance with 
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authority, all will be folly and madneſs, as 
it is moſt certain miſery and ſlavery. 

Hex alone can be faid to be MASTER or 
HIMSELF, Who can controul his inclination, 
and ſuſpend his motion, until he has con- 
fidered whither it will tend; and can after- 
wards continue or alter its direction, as he 
ſhall find moſt reaſonable : it is this which 
denominates one a RATIONAL and FREE 
AGENT ; and the more perfect we are in 
this practice, the nearer we ſhall approach 
| towards: being compleatly happy. 

IX is this REGIMEN Which raiſes us to 
any degtee of ſteadineſs and ſtrength” of 
mind, gives us the command over ourſelves, 
and at the ſame time that it makes us free, 
it makes us happy: whereas the contrary 
method of yielding to every foremoſt opi- 
nion of good or evil, as it enſlaves us to 
every imperious fancy, every mean and un- 
worthy paſſion, it reduces us to the loweſt 
and moſt abject ſtate of ſervitude, and at 
the ſame time makes us in the laſt degree 
wretched and' unhappy. " 

As he is by no means at his own com- 
mund who cannot ſtop and govern his 
motion, but is carried away by the prevail- 
ing impulſe of every haſty paſſion; ſo nei- 
cher can he be deemed happy or free, who 
has not a capacity to judge of good or evil, 
or, which is the ſame thing, who dares not 


make uſe of his reaſon, who cannot think 
| at 


Lee. 
at large, with a moſt free and impartial uſe 
of his underſtanding, but is curbed and re- 
ſtrained, and remains ignorant. of his own 
true intereſt, for want of a right uſe of thoſe. 
natural powers he is endowed with. "YN 
As it is highly requiſite, in order to be 
happy, that we employ that natural. talent 
of thinking, which GOD has given us; 
ſo it is no leſs neceſſary that we ſhould. 
. think freely without any reſtraint ; for if 
once we ito ſhort, and cannot or dare not 


| freely examine into every thing which offers 


- itſelf, and brings along with it the a _ 
ance of good or evil, we are ſo far 

to be deceived and betrayed into error and 
miſconduct. 

How can we hope to ſurmount the pre- 
judices of education, and the prepoſſeſſions of 
our early years, or to rectify thoſe falſe no- 
tions that have been imbibed by imitation 
or wrong inſtruction, if thought muſt be 
reſtrained, and the mind is debarred from 
the free cenſure and examination of its 
own opinions; or how can we avoid being 
deceived by the undue poſition of objects, 
or by ſhort and partial views, if the under- 
ſtanding, which is at beſt but weak and 
ſcanty, muſt be ſtill more confined, or if 
any thing whatever muſt take off from that 
largeneſs and freedom of thought, on 
which our happineſs as well as e de- 
ä 
ver 
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Fer is this noble faculty, the RRASON of 
mankind, frequently hood-winked and re- 
ſtrained, and by that means eafily impoſed 
upon; and it is as often openly inſulted and 
forced to quit the ſtage, that triumphant 
8 may act its part without con- 
troul. „ We ir 
Bor of all others, he is ſurely the moſt 
wretched, and the moſt enſlaved, whoſe 
reaſon is convinced, but whoſe fancy is fo 
_ ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed, that though he can 
plainly ſee his true happineſs and good, yet 
is chained down and fo faſt bound in fe | 
ters, that it is not in his power to purſue 
it; or rather is carried away by a contrary 
impulſe, which he cannot reſiſt, from what 
he knows to be his good, to purſue what 
his deliberate. judgment confeſſes to be 
„„ DEST ans 0 | 
Tux more ſuch a perſon turns his eyes 
towards LIBERTY and HAPPINESS, and 
thoſe ſublimer joys, which he can clearly 
diſcern, but muſt never hope to obtain; 
the more he will bewail his own captivity, 
and lament the wretched ſtate of MisERY 
and SUBJECTION, to which he is reduced. 
YET it is not to be ſuppoſed, but that 
this will ſometimes be the caſe, if 'we con- 
ſider how eaſy it is for ſtrong impreſſions of 
ſenſe to prevail over reaſon, and what a 
bewitching force there is in cuſtom, which 
is alſo confirmed by daily obſervation. 


AND 
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AnD thus, though it were much to be 
* willed; that our opinions might be rectified, 
and all appearances chaſtened and ſubdued, 
that ſo our paſſions might be moderated, 
and our motion always guided to our TRUE 
"FELICITY ; and though we ought to make 
1t our cooftant endeavour to attain this great 
end; yet, with our utmoſt efforts, we ſhall 
not be able fully to accompliſh it: for while 
men are fallible, they will be ſubject to er- 
rors, being liable ſo many ways to be poſ- 
ſeſſed with falſe opinions, wh ich lead them 
| aſtray; and appearances , will ſometimes ' 
ſtrike upon the fancy in fo forcible a man- 
Her, as to render our motion too haſty and 
re to be under the command of rea- 

_ 
Arr perſons have Gwe particular foible 
in their natural temper; and education and 
cuſtom will eſtabliſh various. habits, which 
will occaſion great diverſity of reliſhes and 
meaſures of life, and create a vaſt variety 
of interfering motions in almoſt infinite di- 
rections, all of them ſwerving more or lefs 
from true happineſs, and the perfection of 
MORAL EXCELLENCE. _ 

ALL theſe errors and Jeflexians, when 
ſeen in a limited view, do appear irregular 
and wrong, in which light they will and 
always ought to be ſeen by us; and if we 
are guilty of ſuch errors, we reproach our- 
ſelves with folly whenever we review our 

| © es own 
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own actions: but though theſe deviating 
' motions, this claſhing and oppoſition of dif- 
ferent intereſts, ſeems to us to occaſion infi- 
nite diſorder and confuſion in human affairs, 

et had we a clearer and more extenſive 
view, it would be found to be quite the re- 
verſe; that nothing could be better ordered 
than it is, and that all the faults we find in 
the adminiſtration of the univerſe, are owing . 
only to our own blindneſs, and want of ca- 
pacity to ſee the wiſe diſpoſitions of PRo- 
VIDENCE. | 

_Troven the compaſs of our knowledge 
is but ſmall, yet we may perceive that plea- 
{ure and pain, good and evil, which are ſo 
conſtantly interwoven, have each a good 
effect, and do produce, in the main, a moſt. 
agreable e bY 

Ir has been already obſerved, that a 
ſtate of perfect indolence or freedom from 
pain, js a ſtate of REsT ; it is the centre to 
which all our motions are directed; and, if 
we could arrive at it, we ſhould "quickly 
ceaſe to move : but it is what comes athwart, 
and throws us off in our purſuits after HAP- 

PINESS, that Keeps us 1n continual motion ; 
and many ſuch cauſes of uneaſineſs will 
ariſe from the action of objects which ſur- 


round us: but more proceed from interfe- 


ring intercſts amongſt ourſelves, when one 
perſon aims at that. as His happineſs which 
will tend to make another miſerable, or 


when 


Fo > 
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when there are many rivals driving to ob- ; 
tain the ſame good. | | 
IIx all theſe caſes, OPPOSITION nd RE- 
SENTMENT. renders. our motion more vehe- 
ment and active, without which it would 
be apt to languiſh, and all would fink into 

a dull lethargic ſtate of inactivity, where- 
in we ſhould feel but little pain, and per- 
haps enjoy leſs delight: : but after eagerly 
contending fot. a prize, the difficulty of the 
acquiſition heightens very much ye plea 
ſure of the enjoyment. , 

BEs IDEs, if there were no contraty in- 
clinations, no oppoſite meaſures of conduct, 
there could ſcarce be any ſuch thing as 
MORAL EXCELLENCE ; or, at leaſt, it could 
never exert itſelf, nor be ſhewn to any ad- 
vantage; for without a conflict there could 
be no victory: and if there was no tryal, 
nor no difficulty and danger to be encoun- 
tered, nothing great and worthy could ever 
be performed: it is this that raiſes virtue to 
the higheſt pitch, diſplays its ſovereign 
beauty, and makes it well deſerving of a 
crown : for when it has been ſtruggling 
with misfortune, has ſurmounted oppolition, 
and is ſet off by proper foils; it is then 
that the dignity of SENTIMENT, and the 
ſublime of acT1on, like the ſun breaking 
out from clouds of darkneſs, are ſeen in 

their . luſtre. 


We 
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We know, or at leaſt ate capable of 
knowing, what is good for ourſelves ; but 


what is good or evil in the whole, we can- 
not fully underſtand ; becauſe we cannot 
ſee the whole of things: yet from what 
we can diſcover, we have redſon to con- 
clude, that all is ordered for the beſt; or 


at leaſt we muſt acknowledgg that what is 


apparently and relatively evil, may poſſi- 


ap _ 
bly be really and abſolutely good ; and that 
all the ſeveral blemiſhes and imperfections 


of the parts, may contribute to the beauty 
and perfection of the Wo rt. 


Bor of this we are very well aſſured, : 


that whatever is acted contrary*to our true 
intereſt and advantage, is ſo far ill to us 
for happineſs is our right ſtate, and miſery 
our wrong, the one is moſt induſtriouſly 


ſhunned, as the other is affectionately ſought; 
it ought therefore to be our buſineſs to re- 


able; leaving it with all reſignation to the 
SUPREME BE 
and the (ole deſign ef this diſcourſe is only 
to make it appear, that the more freely and 
ſincerely we imploy that degree of reaſon 
- which he has given us, the nearer it will 
guide us to our CHIEFEST Goo, and the 


gulate our own 1 8 al ſo far as we are 


leſs apt we ſhall be to run into errors. This | 


will inform us, that we were not deſigned 
to be cons happy ; and that the main 


ſectet conſiſts in not following pleaſure too 
2 H eagerly, 


G to govern the whole: 
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eagerly, but in being ſometimes willing to 
forbear when it might be enjoyed, and in 
ſometimes to endure a little trouble, 
— for the preſent might be avoided ; 
becauſe without this we cannot eſcape the 
greateſt zviL, nor obtain the beſt and gree- 
eſt oo. 
Ir this be allowed, we would next en- 
deavour to enquire where our CHIEF IN- 
'TEREST lieb, and to lay down a certain po- 
ſition of whoſe truth we have long been 
fully perſuaded ;; that whoever will be at the 
wo of a little refle 
cover, that there is a certain rule according 
to which he ought to form his ſentiments, 
and re his conduct. And though we 
have hitherto confidered man fingly, with- 
out including the relation he bears to thoſe 
of his own kind, yet as we proceed farther 
it will moſt plainly appear, that he is not 
of himſelf entire and independent, but muſt 
be regarded as a PART of that wnor E to 
which he appertains: and it may juſtly be 
_-luppoſed, the wis Dont which preſides 
In nature, has given to all creatures deſigned 
for ſociety, ſuch diſpoſitions as render them 
ſociable, and lead them to promote the good 
.of others as well as their own private ad- 
vantag e. 
* | AND as man of all animals is the leaſt 


— 


fitted for a soLITARY LIFE, his whole de- 
* png upon fellowſhip and mu- 


22 | tual 


* 
— 


. #1 
tual aſſiſtance, we may reaſonably preſume, 
that he will find his own private account 
beſt in working towards the GENERAL 
GOOD: and though none can attain to PER- 


FECTION, the nearer we approach the ſtan- 


dard of MoRAL TRUTH, which conſiſts in 
VIRTUE ; the more we ſhall advance our 


own TRUE "HAPPINESS, in the enjoyment 


of the greateſt and moſt laſting pleaſure, 


* 


* 


* „ &: +© 
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VIRTUE and Har PI Nes 8. 


P A RT 
„ 
HAT we may trace out the various 


pleaſures and pains we are capable of 
receiving, and diſcover amongſt theſe, which 


wang are moſt ſuitable to the dignity of 


uman nature, which are the moſt exqui- 
fite and refined, as well as the moſt con- 
ftant and durable, and conſequently yield us 
the higheſt enjoyment; and which pains 


are moſt grievous and tormenting, as alſo 


moſt permanent and laſting, and therefore 


occaſion the greateſt miſery ; it will be ne- 


ceſſary to enquire into the ſeveral stNszs or 

POWERS OF AFFECTION Wherewith we are 

furniſhed; and to conſider the affections 

acifing from them, firſt ſingly BY. themſelves, 
H 


3 and 


_—_ 
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and afterwards to compare them with one 
another. . | | 
_ SELF-PRESERVATHION is the firſt princi- 
ple of nature, and all ſenſitive beings 8 

implanted in them a love of life, and an 
abhorrence of death, which they ſtrive to 
eſcape by all the means within their power; 
and nature is not only averſe to what 7 
totally deſtroy the frame of our bodies, but 
alſo to whatever might be hurtful in any 
degree, to whatever might injure or impair 
any particular parts, ſo as to hinder them 
from perfdiming their pr actions, and 
thereby render life leſs perfect, and by de- 
grees bring on a total diſſolution. g 
T o provide againſt which, it is abſolute- 
that the mind ſhould be in- 


o 


15 neceſſary, | | 
formed of the various chan ges, which hap- 
pen in the ſeyeral parts of our bodies, ei- 
ther from internal cauſes, or from the ap- 
plication. of outward agents; and alſo that 
we ſhould be apprized which are ſalutary 
and agreable to the conſtitution of the 
body, and which are hurtful and tending 
to its deſtruction. _ * 2 ed 

Tuis is performed in the mo : 
and effetunl. manper, 105 the ſenſations of 


- Pleaſure and pain, which are annexed to 
the impreſſions made by objects on our 
ſenſes; for whatever by too violent action 

 thall diſtend or diſunite the fibres of our 
N 4 
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bodies, or diſorder our organs, and n 


aan unfit for performing their functions, 
exeites a ſenſation of ue and thereby 
moves us moſt powerfu y to- fly from — 


avoid it; alſo when inwardly the mall 


tubes and canals are obſtructed, and the vi- 


tal motion of the fluids is diſturbed, this 


cauſes uneafineſs, and warns us to ſeek after 
proper remedies : a moderate degree of heat 
15 neceſſary to life is pleaſing and agreable, 
but an exceſs of heat as well as that of 
cold, which are equally deſtructive to it, 
are both of them troubleſome and painful. 

Wurx the parts are in danger of being 


injured by too much labour and toil, the 


ſenſe of wearineſs bids us to forbear, and 
invites us to betake ourſelves to reſt; and 
when freſh ſupplies of nouriſhment are 
wanted for the ſupport of our bodies, this 
we are advertiſed of, and moſt- effeQtually 
prompted to ſeek after, by the uneaſy ſen- 
ſations of hunger and thirſt : alſo the amo- 
rous inclinations betwixt the ſexes, are no 
leſs prevalent, without which the race of 


mankind would quickly periſh. 


Tuvs, whatever leads towards death and : 


deſtruction, is painful and tormenting, is 
naturally 3 with dread and averſion; 


but that which tends to produce or preſerve 


life, is pleaſing and delightful ; and we are 
not cap made to deſire it by the idea of 


_ abſent w_ preſented to the mind, but we - 
H 4 — 
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alſo feel a fort of indigence by painful and 
uneaſy ſenſations in the body. ret” 

ALL theſe powers of affection are abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for the preſervation of every 
individual, and for the propagation of the 
kind; and therefore are far from being ſu- 
perfluous, much leſs are they criminal, when 
in a juſt proportion, and kept within due 
bounds : but as theſe private affections are 
not always of the greateſt importance, it is 
neceſſary that the pains ſhould ſometimes 
be endured; and alſo that our appetites 
ſhould be reſtrained, and theſe ſenſual plea- * 
ſures frequently forborn, - when they come 
in competition with others that are more 


. 


valuable and worthy. ons 
IT is the part of FoRTITUDE and cou- 
_ © RAGE, to be able to endure pain and hard- 
ſhip, and to deſpiſe danger, and even death 
itſelf, upon a fair and honourable occaſion ; . 
as TEMPERANCE and  CHASTITY. give per- 
ſons the command over themſelves, and en- 
able them to refrain from ſenſual delights, 
when it is expedient ſo to do: but too great 
a fear of danger and death, averſion to la- 
bour and hardſhip, is cowardice, effemina- 
cy, indolence and ſloth; as too great indul- 
gence in theſe ſenſual pleaſures, is luxury, 
intemperance, voluptuouſneſs, ſenſuality, 
lewdneſs and debauchery ; all which, when 
we come to compare theſe pleaſures with 
others of a higher and more exalted ar 
. 13 | will 
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will be found inconſiſtent with. "TRUE nar- ho 
PINESS. N + 5 & | 
Bur without comparing theſe 0 
ſenſe with others, if e 57 | 
by themſelves, and how they may be im- 
proved to the beſt advantage, we | ſhall find 
that ABSTINENCE. and PFORBEARANCE' do 
very much contribute to enhance theſe en- 
joyments ; and that ſome pain and hard- 
ſhip muſt be endured, elſe we ſhall taſte 
_ little pleaſure, After exerciſe and la- 
bour, reſt is ſweet and refreſhing ; and the 
natural uneaſineſſes of hunger and thirſt, 
do very much increaſe the pleaſure of eat- 
ing and drinking; and that not only as the 
removal of a enhances the pleaſure, 
but principally — the pleaſure elf f is 
then more exquiſite and intenſe. | 

Tus ſatisfactions do above all ally 5 
require due intervals of forbearance, after 
_ which) we naturally feel the want of them, 
by an uneaſineſs in our bodies, and the or- 
gans of ſenſe being then in the beſt diſpoſi- 
tion to receive thoſe impreſſions, the ſenſa- 
tions thence ariſing are the moſt delight- 
fob." 

Wurrs a when we & not wait the call 
of naty#?2, but anticipate the ſenſe, and 
raiſe/orCED DESIRES, by ideas in the 
mind, though theſe may by ill habit and 
cuſtom become more uneaſy and impa- 
tient than thoſe which proceed from the 


health- 
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healthful conſtitution of the body; yet the 

leaſure of gratification will be really leſs : 
for when the keenneſs of the natural ns is 
wanting, there can but be ſmall enj 

and it will be in vain to endeavour to fa. 
ply it by the moſt ſumptuous table, or 
all the arts of the moſt —_—_ and refined - 


— Trobon what is preſented from with 
out be never ſo apt to excite pleaſure, yet 
if we arc in no diſpoſition from within to 
receive it, all that the moſt tempting objects 
of the kind can produce, will 1" only a 
fickly delight, intermixed with nauſeating 
| and diftaſte. 
Tuvus it appears, that nature bas endow- 
eg us with thefe powers of affection for a 
_ certain e. and end; which end is the 
5 ation of our bodies, and of every 
euer part of them in a ſound, vi | 
and healthful ſtate: but it is well known; 
that the health and vigour of the body is 
beſt maintained by temperance and exerciſe; 
as it is moſt injured and impaired op ſloth 
and exceſs, 4 
Wx have alſo . that a moderate | 
forbearance of caſe and pleaſure, and en- 
durance of labour and hardſhip, do very 
much contribute to ſweeten theſe ſenſual 
enjoyments ; and that without ſuch ſelf- 


dental they can _ but little ſatisfaQtion, 
but 


[ 


* 
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but will ſoon degenerate into diſguſt and 
diſeaſe : from whence it follows, that who- 
ſoever can regulate and govern his appe- 
tites, ſo as to make them moſt ſubſeryient 
to that end for which nature deſigned them, 
will enjoy theſe delights in the greateſt per- 
fection; and he . is moſt died bo 
pleaſure, even in the loweſt ſenſe of the 
word, and purſues it as his chief good, 
will find his account beſt with e to 
his immediate ſatisfaction, in avoiding too 
much indulgence, and in uſing abſtinence 
and labour, ſo much at leaſt as will be fuf- 
ficient- to as health I and 
entire, 


=. 
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HE condition of human nature is 
ſuch, as renders us utterly unable to 
live SINGLE and INDEPENDENT ; but, on 
the contrary, we ſtand in abſolute need of 
MUTUAL ASSISTANCE and ſupport. Other 
animals while young are hardy, ſenſible, 
and vigorous, ſoon helpful to themſelves, 
knowing how to ſhun danger, and ſeek 
after their good: but man in infancy is of 


all others the moſt helpleſs and infirm, and 


without a long-continued and moſt tender 
care could never be raiſed; and when 
come to full growth, his wants are ſo 
many, and his ſingle ability to provide for 
them ſo ſmall, that he could never live with 
any tolerable convenience out of a ſocial and 
confederate ſtate : he would find it very dif- 
ficult to provide himſelf with food and ſuſ- 
tinence, or with habitations of defence 
againſt the inclemency of the ſeaſons ; and 
his make is ſo tender, weak, and defence- 
leſs, that he would ſoon become a prey to 
other animals of ſuperior ſtrength and fierce. 
\ neſs. Our union is our main ſupport ;,and 
the ſpecies could no otherwiſe increaſe or 
ſubſiſt, than in ſocial intercourſe. and com- 


pany. i ö 
i AND 


; 
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Aup as mutual help and ſuccour is ſo 


neceſſary to our preſent ſtate and condition ; 


it is therefore requiſite there ſhould be fome- 


thing in our inward frame correſponding to 
our outward. circumſtances, ſomething in 


the temper and diſpoſition,” inclining men 


to grant this help, and affiſtance to each 


other, which all do ſo much ſtand in need 5 


. 
wo 74 SOCIETY is the . Ava of man, 
he is in ſome ſort united with thoſe of his 


kind, and to be conſidered: as a part of the 


whole community, and therefore his affe- 
ions ſhould not be confined within him- 
ſelf, or lead him only towards his own” 
vate good, but there muſt alſo be ſome- 
thing in his nature prom ping him to * 
good to others. 

Tus is moſt effectually anſwered by: that 


15 principle of SYMPATHY and COMPASSION, 


ſo viſibly implanted in the heart of man, 
whereby when no oppoſite paſſions do in- 
terfere, he feels the ſame affections of grief 
and joy, wherewith he perceives others to 
be touched: he naturally rejoices to ſee 
them pleaſed and happy, and it gives him 
grief and an guiſh, to view their miſery and 


pain; whereby the good of others, be- 


comes a real good to ourſelves, as their mi- 
ſery is a real evil; which muſt of neceffity 
move us to uſe our endeavours to procure 
the dae and to avert and remove the other, 

R 9 


* 
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as much as any other good or evil whatſo- 
ever of the. private or Kd. kind. _ 
Ir is moſt evident, that as man was 

made for SOCIETY, out of which he could 
not long ſubſiſt, he has interwoven in His 
þp_ thoſe diſpoſitions which lead 
him to promote the publick welfare, and 
the intereſt of ſociety, as much as thoſe that 
move him to take care of his own my 
health, and private good. 
Tuts Hympathetick ſenſe or feeling, has 
been thought ſo eſſential a part of human 
Nature, that it has been always called by 
the name of xuManiTY ; and every action 
that betrays a want or abſence of this ſenſe, 
is accounted barbarous and inhuman, The 
diſpoſition itſelf is called Go naToRE, 
and the affections ariſing therefrom are na- 
tural affections, and 'whoever can be inſenſi- 
ble to the good or evil of his fellow crea- 
tutes, oe wh. he who can beheld their 
— . is looked upon as unnatu- 

ral and depraved, and to be as much de- 
| ficient in his inward make, as if by ſome 
diſeaſe he had: loſt the uſe of his outward 
ſenſes, or could not feel the natural appe- 
Kites of hunger and thirſt, | 

I can never ſurely de made 6 doubt of, 
but that this ymparby '& implanted in our 
 NATVRE, and not acquired by example or 
habitual practice ; x Bow ele, an 
Gilling ern mhick flow: 1 
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all FPS marks of  apguiſh, OD thew 
themſelves in the countenance, unknown, to 
us, upon the ſight of another's 
and though We may ſtrive to ſuppreſs. 
outward tokens of this paſſion, becauſe the 
exoeſs ef it is aceounted weakneſs, yet there 
are ſew who can forbear ſhewing - ſome 

indications of it, unleſs it be ſuch as hy 
long practice, have worn off all ſenſę of 
pity, and acquired a hardneſs of heart, an 
inſenſibility, which bas been always decken 
ed a manifeſt, unnatural depravit x. 
- Qur own happineſs being thus bound 
up in that ef others, we ſhall conſequent- 

2 their welfare, as a thing that is to 
us directly and immediately good ; whieh is 
; th foundation of thoſe general affections of 
kindneſs and benevolence; charity and good 
will, that we naturally bear to all — 
or at leaſt to that ſmall part of them, with 
* — to do, or who fall within 
the compaſs of our natice and m- 
ce. 

Tas ſympathy will not ſuffer us d em- 
2 our views to a Narrow ſelf-intereſt, hut 
will give full ſcope and (exerciſe to the S- 
CIAL PASSIONS ; it will-.teach-- us. not to 
love ourſelves only, but our neighbour. 0s 
well as ourſelves, and to take all, 
ties to promote his happineſs, þecauſe our 
en in * pre mme it. 
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” KinDxess will ſuppreſs all pride and im- 
Pres ſelf-eſteem, which leads us to 
_ ourſelves too much, and others too 
tle: it will incline us to entertain favour- 
able opinions of thoſe we converſe with, 
not to dwell upon their faults and imperfe- 
Cions, ſo as to deſpiſe and think meanly of 
them, but rather to value them for what we 
ſee in them that is excellent; and when we 
make a compariſon, it will di ſe us to be 
modeſt and humble, and to think others 
more worthy of honour than Prog and 
uently our behaviour will not be in- 
ſolent and overbearing, but affable and cour- 
teous to all, teſtifying by all outward tokens 
of reſpect, that ſincere good-will which is 
amplanted in the heart. 
"HIS BENEVOLENCE is accompanied with 
_ a general love to the whole ſpecies. There 
is 2'/BEAUTY in the HUMAN FoRM ſuperior 
to any thing elſe in the whole creation, 
Which makes us pleaſed and delighted with 
the appearance of our fellow creatures, eſ- 
y when we behold them in happy 
clituinſtances” bleſſed with health and eaſe, 


aud contentment : but the pleaſing affecti- 


ons never put us into motion, for the happy 
do not want our aſſiſtance, which 1s the rea- 
ſon that the joy we receive from the pro- 
ſperity of others is leſs obſerved; but the 
oompaſſion excited in our breaſts by the 


view "aa another” 8 * is ſufficiently 
viſible, 


viſible, and moves us moſt powerfully to 
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help and relieve him. 


TE wretched and miſerable do before 
all others claim our notice and regard: and 
the firſt as well as the moſt pleaſing office 
of CHARITY, is to ſuccour the diſtreſſed, to 
comfort the afflicted, and to ſupply the 


op. REN 


wants of the indigent, and, in one word, 


ſo far as we are able, to alleviate the — 
rows of all who are oppreſſed with trouble 

and misfortune of any kind. 

Tnouc in the exerciſe of KINDNESSG we 

ſuffer ſome loſs and inconvenience; 

though we may ſacrifice part of our own 
eaſe, forego ſome inferior ſatisfaction, and 

abate ſomething in point of intereſt and for- 

tune, yet coMPASSION. will over-rule all 


may 


theſe conſiderations, and will lead us to. 


ſeek out the neceſſitous, and friendleſs, 


the 


moſt dejected, deſtitute, and forlorn, who 
have pot aſſurance to be importunate, and, 
excepting a grateful acknowledgment, are 


utterly unable to make any return. 


CHARITY will ſingle out theſe N 


to all others, as the moſt proper objects of 


her favour, becauſe they are in greateſt - 
want of it; and when we relieve from mi- 
ſery, and at the fame time beſtow real hap- 


pineſs, this is the greateſt good we can 


poſ- 


ſibly do to another, and will confequently .. 
yield the higheſt delight. 


i | I 
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' Every benevolent and generous f. irit, 
who ſincerely delights in the good of others, 
will not fail to improve all opportunities to 
promote the poſitive happineſs of all who 
come within his influence. There are none 
ſo compleatly proſperous, ſo perfectly free 
from all trouble and diſturbance as to ſtand 
in no need of the good offices of their fel- 
' low creatures ; but there are numberleſs oc- 
caſions wherein, without being injurious to 
ourſelves, we may do another a pleaſure, 
and contribute greatly to his ſatisfaction. 

So far as SYMPATHY can prevail, it will 
make us ſollicitons for the good of others 
as our own, becauſe we have a real ſhare 
in it; and it will lead us to employ as much 
of our thought and care to promote their 
welfare, as we poſſibly can, without being 
too much wanting in what we owe to our- 
ſelves, or to thoſe who ſtanding in a nearer 
relation, do demand our more immediate 
concern. 

'FoR though this benevolence - is extend- 
ed to all mankind, even to perfect ſtrangers, 
pet it will in the main operate more ſtrong- 

y towards thoſe who are near, than to ſuch 
as are diſtant and remote ; it is, and ought 
to be more powerful to thoſe of our own. 
nation and community than. to foreigners, 
till more to our neighbours and acquain- 
tance, and to our own family and poſte- 
-rity, moſt of all; ſuch different degrees 
of 
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of, affection bein g neceſſary for the general 
ood. | 
; Trovon it may not 3 Ty in our 
power to do good to thoſe about us, vet 
compaſſion, however, , will reſtrain us from 

oing them any harm; it will induce us 
in the firſt place to remove or leſſen their 
miſery, and in the next to promote or in- 
creaſe their happineſs, ſo far as we are able; 
but in no cafe will it allow us to leſſen their 
happineſs, or increaſe their miſery. Where 
it is not over- ruled by other motives, it ab- 
ſolutely forbids every thing which is inju- 
rious and unkind. It is not in human na- 
ture to delight i in the calamity of another, 
or to deſire it for its own ſake; but the na- 
tural ſenſe of coMPeassIon may ſometimes 
be overpowered, and in a manner totally 
ſuppreſſed for a time, by other paſſions | 
which are oppoſite and more prevailing, - 
Wnurnx the affections are not governed 
by reaſon, and kept within due bounds, 
ſome will grow exceſſive, while others are 
weakened and impaired : thus too great a 
kindneſs for one may move us to do an act 
of cruelty to another; too ſtrong a deſire of 
private good, and above all a violent paſ- 
ſion of reſentment, as ſhall hereafter, be 
"thewn, may quite extinguiſh all tenderneſs 
and pity. 80 that it is not to be expected, 
chat BENEVOLENCE ſhould be always the ru- 
ling, Principles becauſe it will, upon innu- 
n g 12 metrable 
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nierable occaſions be forced to yield to 
ſtronger and more prevailing incitements. 
Fon this reaſon all civil governments 
have wiſely annexed the ſevereſt penalties 
to all acts of cRUELTY and INJUSTICE, 
thereby to deter men from doing harm to 
each other, and to unite a ſtrong appearance 
of evil, with ſuch actions as they might 
_ otherwiſe be tempted to commit, by the 
prevalence of other paſſions, acting contrary 
to the common affections of humanity. 
Bor ſurely none who can reaſon juſtly 
concerning his own happineſs, and has any 
command over his affections, will ever ſtand 
in need of a priſon, or a gallows, a gibbet, 
or a wheel, to be ſet before his eyes, in 
order to rectify his opinions, and. regulate 

his actions. „ e 
Tux principle of BENEVOLENCE, when 
duly cultivated, and maintained in full force, 
will diſpoſe a man to be every way an uſe- 
ful member of ſociety; it will kindle in 
his breaſt a ſincere affe&ion to his king 
and country, and make. him a moſt dutiful 
loyal fubject, always ready to do whatever 
he is able for the ſupport of that govern- 
ment, which affords bim ſecurity and pro- 
tection, and has no other aim but the gene- 
ral welfare. As he will never fall in with 
ſuch meafures as tend to publick miſery 
and flavery ; he will be as far from oppo- 
fing a juſt and legal adminiſtration, from 
hoes Songs being 
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being factious and ſeditious, or ever once 
attempting to diſturb the publick tranquilli- 
ty, or hinder what might tend to the pub- 
lick good, to gratify his own private paſ- 
ſions. 
He will moſt chearfully contribute what- 
ever the law requires of him, for the relief 
of ſuch particular perſons as are not able to 
provide Pr themſelves ; and charity will alſo 
lead him to find many opportunities of do- 
ing acts of kindneſs and compaſſion, which 
no law can require of him, and to which 
nothing but a kind and generous diſpoſition 
can oblige him. | 
Such an one will fave the magiſtrate the 

regret of puniſhing him for any crimes; 
becauſe the feeling of his own heart will 
ſufficiently reſtrain him from whatever may 
be injurious, or hurtful to his neighbour, in 
any reſpect. He will no more attempt to 

wound his reputation, or leſſen his good 
name by vile ſlanders and aſperſions, than 
© he would be guilty of what 4 7455 affect 
his. fortune, or bi life, either by open vio- 
lence, or by the more ſecure a ſecret way 
of treachery and deceit. He will be as far 
from impoſing upon, or over-reaching ano- 
ther, when he is in his power, or from 
working his harm by ſecret fraud and hy- 
pocriſy, as he will be from committing an 
open robbery or murder, both being equal- 


Jy contrary to the principle of HUMANITY ; 
13 N and, 
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and, conſequently, where that prevails, and 
is ſeated in the heart, can never be almit- 


ed. 


As that is called 8 or evil with tele 
da a particular perſon, which contributes to 
his private happineſs, or miſery ; ſo thoſe 
ſentiments and affections, manners and be- 
bhaviour, of rational agents, which make 
them uſeful and beneficial one to another, 
and lead them to promote the mutual hap- 
pineſs of the whole community, are called 
MokALLY coop; as on the contrary, thoſe 
inclinations and actions, which render men 
hurtful and pernicious to each other, and 
which are apparently detrimental to the 
publick, are termed MORALLY EVIL. 
Ax from hence he way juſtly be ealted 
| morally good or virtuous, who has this 
5 oc or ſocial, paſſion, this kindneſs 
and benevolence, in due ſtrength and vi- 
Sour, always governed and directed by 
N reaſon, ſo as to be every way ſuited to 
the general good; as on the : contrary, he is 
- termed morally bad or vicious, in whom 
this ſocial diſpoſition, this tenderneſs. and 
S © either wholly abſent, or elſe 
weak and 1 or through wrong judg- 
ment ſo partial and miſguided, as not to be 
 Fonducing to the general good.” 

Bur there is Re further common- 
5 required to compleat a virtuous chara- 


cter, which never fails to accompany a kind 
and 
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and benevolent diſpoſition, in creatures en- 
 dowed 1 with reaſon and reflection. 


1 
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OR we are not only moved drecly 

by this syMyATHV, to promote the 
Happineſs of thoſe of our own kind, as a 
thing which to us has the appearance of 
good ; but whenever theſe ſocial affections, 
ſentiments and actions, come to be repre- 
ſented to the mind, they appear decent and 
handſome, and command our admiration 
and applauſe ; it is here that we perceive 
the HONESTUM and DECORUM ſo much ad- 
mired by the antient jages: as on the other 
Hand, every action which betrays a want 
of this kind affection, and eſpecially every 
evidence of a contrary diſpoſition, appears 
moſt odious and deformed, and raiſes opr 
averſion and diſdain. 

Tris natural 1MPRESSION is = univerſal, 
and fo widely diſplayed, that there 'is no 
human creature who is not conſcious of it; 
_ even the moſt refractory minds, whoſe in- 
clinations are unhappily bent the wrong 
way, are yet conſtrained to acknowledge 

- what is morally right and true, and in their 
Cooler hours, to diſapprove and condemn 
5 all oppoſite behaviour. 

; -T 4 * 
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Ir is alſo judged to be of ſuch dignity 
and lenses that it ought always to be 
the governing principle of our lives; and 
whenever it preſents itſelf, every other paſ- 
ſion ought to ſubmit. The vT1LE ſhould al- 
ways yield to the DEcoRUM, nor ſhould any 


hope of private advantage, or fear of the 


greateſt evils that can be inflicted, ever in- 


| duce us to conſent to any action or meaſure 
of life, contrary to this firſt reliſh or taſte 


on which VIRTUE and HAPPINESS ſo much | 


depend. 


Ir is not hefe as in natural beauty, 
where we. are unconcerned ſpectators, but 
only for the pleaſure we take in beholding 
it: this is of much nearer concernment ; 


| becauſe by this MORAL sTANDARD, every 
. ſentiment and action of our own muſt be 


tried; and as the conſciouſneſs of having 
done ſuch actions as are decent and right, 
fills the mind with inexpreſſible ſatisfaction, 


ſo whenever, through a falſe judgment, we 


are drayn to act any thing contrary to this 


"PRIMARY RULE of honeſty and worth, it 
- muſt occaſion continual remorſe, and is un- 


avoidably attended with repentance and ſelf- 
condemnation. _ 
. Every man's own actions and behavi- 


our, muſt of neceſſity paſs frequently un- 


der his inſpection and review, and he will 
approve of whatever he has acted prudently 
for his beſt advantage; as the remembrance 


of 


** 
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of what is done fooliſhly, in prejudice to 


his own intereſt and happineſs, will give 


him uneaſineſs. 
Bor beſides this conſciouſneſs of what 


relates to our own private good or evil, we 


are evidently ſo formed by nature, as to 
perceive another difference in actions, re- 
ſpecting the general good, in which every 

particular has a ſhare. Thus all thoſe in- 
clinations which do apparently tend to the 
publick happineſs, and to render men mu- 
tually uſeful and beneficent to one another, 
are in themſelves, abſtracted from any view 
to private advantage, moſt amiable and en- 
gaging; but every contrary diſpoſition, 
which leads men to be hurtful and injuri- 
ous to each other, is moſt odious, and is 
always regarded with averſion and abhor- 


rence. 


Tris power of the mind to diſtinguiſh 


ſentiments, diſpoſitions and actions, and to 
be thus differently affected by them, is 
called a MORAL SENSE, or SENSE OF RIGHT 


AND WRONG, which as it reſpects our o.] n 


actions and behaviour, is commonly known 
by the name of consCiENCE ; and the ap- 


probation, of a man's own mind, with the 
_ conſciouſneſs of his own integrity, in the 


beſt ſenſe of the Word, is termed nonovus ; 


a poſſeſſion which is juſtly valued above any 


thing elſe in the world, 


Ir 


Trang} 
o Neri * to benevolence and huma- 
nity, that they are not only pleaſing in their 
immediate exerciſe, but they alſo yield us 
delight in reflection and remembrance; 
. which no private or ſenſual pleaſures can 
pretend to. All thoſe enjoyments are of 
ſhort duration, but the others are perma- 
nent and laſting ; for there is a power in 
the human mind, to perceive a beauty and 
a grace, in kind affection, when governed 
Wo reaſon; and every action proceeding from 
thence, commands our conſtant approba- 
tion in review, and yields continual. * 
and ſatisfaction. 
Tus a good diſpoſition, is always at- 
tended with a high approbation of what- 
ever is acted from that generous principle, 
and is ſtrongly ſupported by a love of right, 
and an abhorrence of wrong; inſomuch 
that when we are moved by kindneſs and 
benevolence, rather than by 4k motiyes, 
and do an action which is morally good, 
though greatly diſadvantageous — 7 reſpect 
wto private intereſt, it may yet afford us 
greater pleaſure in reflection, than will be 
Aufficient to recompenſe the laſs ; but when- 
ever a man is guilty of treachery and in- 
- Juſtice or commits one diſhoneſt action, 
though it may tend never ſo much to his 
private advantage, it will be ſure to gall him 
in remembrance, and the regret may oyer- 


ballancẽ any advantage it propufe. 
. Ore TEIS 
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Tuis FR PPT may tend to ſupport 


© MORAL GQODNESsS, and will help to with- 
ſtand all oppoſite affections, and carry us 
through any difficulties we may meet with 
in the exerciſe of BENEVOLENCE ;' fince that 


ace of mind, that inward latisfaction, 


which reſults from the conſciouſneſs * of 
having done well, will prove a laſting re- 
ward to virtue; while every action that is 
" morally evil, ſhall” be puniſhed” with re- 


'* morſe, and the ſtings of an evil conſcience, 
' which are moſt grievous and tormenting. 


Pup 


Tuovon every one has implanted in him 


that degree of  SELF-LOVE, as it is com- 
monly called, which moves him to take 
care of his own private good; yet there 
can be no juſt ſelt-liking, or ſelf-eſteem, 


but where a man, when he looks into len 


ſelf, can find ſomething in his character 


en is MORALLY EXCELLENT, and can 


value himſelf upon ſomething wortly and 


* deſerving. 


Ir is a moſt commendable pride im- 


palanted in the breaſts of all mankind, to 


deſire ſo to behave themſelves, as to merit 


their own approbation and. eftccny; and 
there is ſomething in manners and behavi- 


our, which is <inable and excellent; ho- 


' neſt and becoming, which affords inexpret- 
ſible delight whenever we petceive it in 
© ourſelves ; but where this is wanting, and 

inſtead of honeſty and worth, we meet 


with 
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with villainy and baſeneſs, the mind can 
never be at reſt, but the odious deformity is 
ſo ſhocking, as to create continual ſelf-diſ- 
like, which is attended with inevitable diſ- 
turbance and confuſion.” 

Turs inherent Love oF RIGHT, 5 the 
conſciouſneſs of a man's own worth, is both 
a natural and exquiſite pleaſure, yielding 
the trueſt ſelf-enjoyment, and upon gar 
occaſions ſupporting perſons under all 
vate evils, enabling them chearfully to un- 
dergo the greateſt ſufferings, and even death 
itſelf; whereas on the contrary, the re- 
| proaches of 'a man's own conſcience, and 
the grievous ſenſe of ſhame and guilt, de- 
ſtroys all inward peace, and ſometimes raiſes 
ſo ſtrong a ſelf-abhorrence, as to make even 

life itſelf an inſupportable burthen. 
Ir is not only a man's own behaviour 
which comes under the inſpection of his 
dyn mind, but the affections and manners 
of others will alſo fall under his cenſure, and 
though, from a principle of humanity, we 
bear good-will to all mankind, without con- 
fidering their moral qualities, ſuppoſing 
them to be in all nearly the ſame, yet the 
- MORAL. SENSE makes a great diſtinction; 
and. while the general benevolence is to- 
wards ſome increaſed to the higheſt degree, 
it will with regard to others be reduced to 
nothing, or even e affections of ha- 


tred and ill-will be excited in its room. 


: 6h 


Warn we compare different characters, 
as to their moral conduct, one with another, 
there ariſes a new trial of the heart, and the 
ſentiments, inclinations, and con of 
others become the objects of our affection. 

THEN all thoſe diſpoſitions and actions, 
that render mankind generous and benefi- 
cent, and that evidently tend to the publick 
good, and to the order and harmony of ſo- 
ciety, do always appear beautiful and ami- 
able; they heighten and increafe general 
benevolence, and do naturally win our love 
and eſteem of the agent, even though we 
receive no ſpecial advantage by them ; but 
if they are particularly beneficial to us, they 
excite a farther affection called GRATI- 

TUDE. | 

WurRras on the contrary, ſuch actions 
as proceed from malice and ill- nature, or 
which ſhew the want or abſence of natural 
affection, appear odious and deformed ; they 
impair or extinguiſh good-will towards the 
agent, and excite our "hatred, ſcorn, and in- 


dignation, even though we are not imme- 


diately prejudiced by them; but if they are 
hurtful to us, they raiſe in a particular 
manner the paſſion of ancrr and RESENT= 
MENT. 

Wr are not only ae by nature 
to purſue our own private good, but we 
have alſo implanted in us that $YMPATAY | 
which leads us to deſire the good of others; 


and 
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and. eonſequently we ſhall highly approve of 
every thing which tends to promote either 
of theſe ends: we may in ſome ſenſe be 
faid to love that which gives us pleaſure of. 
any, kind, or contributes to our private good 
in any reſpect. and we are alſo ſaid to hate 
whatever gives us pain and diſturbance, 
when it comes into our. thoughts, though, 
it is not preſent to the ſenſe : but theſe af- 
fections of love and hatred are properly ap- 
plied to moral agents, according as they are 
good or evil with reſpect to others, in which 
caſe theſe paſſions are more exquiſite than 
when our own private intereſt only is con- 
cerned. | 

Bur when both theſe are united, the 
affections ariſing therefrom will be more 
intenſe, than when they are ſingle. As 
when that moral goodneſs and virtue, which 
makes a man uſeful in ſociety, is imme- 
diately beneficial to us, when we are ſhar- 
ers of his kindneſs, and partake of his 
bounty and generoſity; this increaſes our 
love, and raiſes eſteem into gratitude: and 
when thoſe morally evil qualities which ren- 
der a man pernicious to ſociety in general, 
do make him j injurious to us in particular, 
this increaſes our hatred, and neige n 
on into reſentment. 

Vr it is moſt certain, chat excluſive of 
2 Private advantage, whenever we per- 
ceive ii any e a ſtrong ſympathy 


an 


4127005 


and compaſſion, and conſequently a delight 


in the good of others, and a deſire to pro- 


mote it, joined with a juſt ſenſe of honour, 


and all thoſe beautiful moral graces of ho- 
neſty, faith, integrity, friendſhip and gene- 


roſity, theſe can never be viewed with in- 


difference, but though our own private in- 


tereſt is no ways concerned, every repreſenta- 
tion of this kind will affect us with pleaſure, 
and command our ſincereſt love and eſteem. 


Bur when we perceive in any perſon 
the want or abſence of theſe diſpoſitions, 


when we ſee plain ſymptoins of a hard heart, 


or an inſenſibility to the good or evil of 


his fellow-creatures, without any ſenſ@ of 
honour, attended with treachery, cruelty, - 


and ingratitude ; theſe do at firſt fight ex- 
cite our hatred and abhorrence, even though 
we are wholly unconcerned. in their influ- 


ence, and receive no prejudice with regard 


to our own private intereſt. ? 
Wurrurk we contemplate theſe diffe- 
rent manners in real life, or ſee them repre- 
fented in feigned characters upon the ſtage, 
or read them deſcribed: in hiſtory or fable, 
there will always be found an apparent 


difference, a BEAUTY on the one hand, and 


an odious - DEFORMITY on the bers and 
we ſhall naturally applaud the one, and 
dondemn the other. 

Ap this view of the ene Grejchents 
"ws affections of the human mind, the va- 


1 rious 


. 
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rious emotions of the heart, and the ſubſe- 
quent behaviour and conduct in life, is of 
all others the moſt enchanting ; nothing af- 
fects the mind like what proceeds from it- 
ſelf ; and it is here that the harmonious, the 
beautiful and comely, as well as the diſſo- 
nant, the odious, and deformed, by ſtriking 
upon this ſenſe, do move us more power- 
fully than in muſical numbers, or than any 


outward forms, or repreſentations of ſenſfi- 


ble things, raiſing our higheſt admiration 
and eſteem, and alſo exciting our keeneſt 
averſion and ſcorn. 
Tuts is ſo great a truth, that it ſeems to 
be univerſally acknowledged ; the politeſt 
part of mankind being ſo very ſenſible how 
amiable moral goodneſs is, and how odious 
the contrary, that they always endeavour to 
form their carriage ſo as to bear a ſemblance 
of benevolence and humanity, If theſe af- 
fections are not implanted in the heart, 
there muſt at leaſt be a ſhew of them in 
their outward behaviour. If there is not 
real good nature, there muſt be good breed- 
ing, and good manners; and every defect 
n point of kindneſs and good will muſt be 
, concealed, if we would live in any 
tolerable repute amongſt thoſe we converſe 
with. And for what reaſon? becauſe every 
appearance of 1LL NATURE is by all man- 
, Kind * with deteſtation, | 


SECT. 


1991 
S307: 16 


T is not 4 kind and good diſpoſition 
w alone that is ſufficient to make a perſon 
_ uſeful and beneficent in ſociety, and conſe- 
quently to render a character perfectly ami- 
able; but there are other qualities which 
| ſhould act in conjunction with it, and will 
always claim a ſhare in our eſteem. Every 

Hon ought to be reſtrained and governed 


REASON, elſe we ſhall ſcarce attain to 


| happineſs; and in that particular branch of 
it which confiſts in doing good to others, 


the very beſt and nobleſt affections will lead 


us wide of our true aim, if they are not 
directed by PRUDENCE, 

THEREFORE, when we love and eſteem 
any perſon for having a kind and generpus 
diſpoſition, we always ſuppoſe him t 
endowed with at leaſt a common ca acity 
of reaſon and judgment; otherwiſe good 
nature will be apt to be deſpiſed; as the 
kindeſt intentions may become fruitleſs if 
there is not PRUDENCE to chuſe the moſt 
proper means to render them effectual; and 

if the affections themſelves are not rightly 
directed, but are partial and miſguided, 


While they are beneficial to ſome, they may 


be 1 injurious to others. 


K EvEN 
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Even coNnscltNCE itſelf, which is a 
hind of a ſupreme judge of all our actions, 
approving or , condemning Whatever is done 
or propoſed to be done, if it is erroneous and 
wrong informed, may lead men into immo- 
ral practices; which they will the more ob- 
ſtinately perſiſt in, as they are perſuaded 
they are doing right while. they do. Wrong. 
and imagine that conduct to be meritoriqus 
and praiſe-worthy,. which is really 
and ill deſerving. b iert 
JF 1s celeſtial 3 * which can 
guide us in the paths of virtue, by, 3 5 
ing what is truly beautiful and decent, 
neſt and becoming; and in general, by re- 
moving all falſe eres and, repreſent- 
ing all things as they really are, it will 
ſave us from running into errors, and. lead 
us in the right way towards happineſs: in 
one word, it will raiſe men to the higheſt 
degree of dignity; and, exce llence af *. 1s 
poſſible for their nature. to attain. 

Fox which reaſon. the. beauties, of the 
underſtanding have, been always, admired 3a 
large capacity and reach of thought, a quick 
diſcernment and a penetrating judgment, a 
mind well ſtocked with uſeful knowledge, 
and a reaſon cultivated and improved, when 
joined with good nature, do cauſe a per- 
ſon to be exceedingly valued and eſteem- 
ed, as the want of this and every evidence 
of — and e dulneſs and ſtu- 


* 


. 


| K's ey ; 

oidiry; render him deſpicable | in the laſt ah 
8 
I Tir; though. Beneyolence' were directed 
by prudence, it could” not upon many 0C- 
caſions obtain its end, if it was not ſupport- 
ed by COURAGE and RESOLUTION ; becauſe 
it is: this alone which can carry us with 
ſteadineſo andevigour through an 8 
Which reaſon dictates to be right, without 
 fhrinking at any difficulty or hazard which 
may be in our way. It enables men to 
look danger in the 0 ace without being diſ- 
. mayed or difcompaſed ; preſerves that calm- 
neſs and/preſence of aſh 5 and that free uſe 
of reaſbn, ſo neceſſary to find out the moſt 
proper meaſures to be taken on any ſudden 
and dangerous occurrence, and to put thoſe 
meaſures in execution. By this means we 
ſhalt be more likely to avoid any impend- 
ing evil, than when we are terrified and 
diſiriayed, if it is an evil which may be 
| ſhunned; but if it is what mult be endur- 
ed, fortitude will teach us to meet it with 
a firm temper, and bear it with patience, 
which very much weakens the force of any 
calamity. | 

Tus it is exceeding uſeful with regard 
to private happineſs : but it ſeems to ſhine 
out in its greateſt brightneſs when employed 
in a common cauſe, as it enables a man 
generouſly to protect the weak, to ſuccour 


the Injured, and upon all occaſions to ſerve - 
= _ thoſe 


- 
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thoſe who are under his influence, in tho 
moſt effectual manner. 


. CoURAGE or MAGNANIMITY has ſome- 


thing in it extremely taking; inſomuth 
that nothing has been celebrated with ſo 

reat applauſe, nor ſung in ſuch paſſionate 
Firains as the atchievements of heroes, and 
the valiant exploits of men fearleſs of death, 
eſpecially when they are performed in the 
ſervice of the publick ; for death is always 
glorious, .and thoſe wounds are honourable 


which men receive in fighting for their 


country's good. 


TRMPHERANCE, or a wer to forbear 


ſenſual pleaſures, and to deny ourſelves pri- 
vate and ſelfiſh enjoyments, whenever it 
ſhall be requiſite, is in itſelf always hand- 
ſome and becoming ; as, on the contrary, 
to have the appetites ungoverned, and to 
follow thoſe ſatisfactions with too much 
greedinels, is odious and indecent, making 
up a contemptible character: and it is not 


only when theſe inclinations are exceſſive that 


they are indecent, but men are commonly 
aſhamed of every Ws which _ betrays 
SELFISHNEssS, even in caſes where it is in- 
nocent; and they ſtudy to conceal all pri- 
vate pleaſure, when others do not partake 
with them: all indulgence is diſapproved 


of, but forbearance is applauded. 


Non is it at all ſtrange, that this virtue 
ſhould appear ſo amiable, and be ſo much 
| CCP 


„ 
praiſed and admired, if we conſider its ſin- 
_ gular uſefulneſs in life; for whoever is en- 
flaved to thoſe low deſires, and immerſed 
in ſenſual delights, is in a manner abandon- 
ed and loſt, incapable of reliſhing higher 
enjoyments, and utterly diſabled from pur- 
ſuing them with ſucceſs: and as too great a 
bent towards private pleaſure in many caſes 
acts in direct oppoſition to the publick af- 
fections, it will not only render us incapa- 
ble of doing good to others, but it infenſi- 
bly leads us into ſuch actions as may be 
highly injurious, and will conſequently tend 
very much to the prejudice of ſociety. . 
BuT TEMPERANCE, if we can once at- 
tain to it, diſengages us from all theſe in- 
ferior attachments, and ſets us-at liberty to 
purſue what is moſt excellent and worthy. 
Whoever has this command over himfelf, 
will find little hindrance in following ſuch 
meaſures as his beſt judgment tells him are 
moſt conducing to his happineſs. The 
kind affections being no longer oppoſed by 
more powerful paſſions, will then act in 
their full force, and there is nothing great, 
generous and beneficent, which a mind ſo 
cultivated will not produce. 
WEALTH and PoWER alſo are held in 
high veneration by the greateſt part of man- 
kind, and do cauſe the poſſeſſors of them ta 
de exceedingly honoured and reſpected; fo 
5 K 3 prone 


15 
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prone are weak minds to be dazzled with 
riches and honours, that theſe are more re- 
garded by the generality, than virtue or 
wiſdom, or any other eſtimable quality 
whatſoever: as many perſons are apt to 
make money their ſovereign good, and fond- 
ly imagine happineſs to conſiſt in acquiring 
endleſs riches, ſo they pay their higheſt ei- 
teem to the wealthy and the great, whilft 
poverty is the object of their ſcorn, and 
merit in rags is ridiculed and deſpiſet. 
Bur though this proceeds entirely from 
a WRONG. ESTIMATION of things, yet it 
muſt be acknowledged, that if wealth and 
power are not in themſelves valuable, they 
are yet the principal means of procuring 
whatever is deſirable. and good; and when 
thoſe who. are poſſeſſed of them underſtand 
the art of enjoying them, they will not 
only be ſubſervient to their own. private 
pleaſure, but will alſo enable them to con- 
tribute greatly to the good of others, and 
to do the moſt kind and generous actions. 
Wuokvxx conſiders the great uſefulneſs 
of theſe things, will induſtriouſly. endea- 
vour to obtain them by all the ways that 
are conſiſtent. with juſtice, prudence and 
honour; and will alle pay a greater degree 
of reſpect to thoſe who have Thee abilities 
joined with a benevolent inclination, becauſe 
| ney * then diffuſe a more extenſive be- 
| i * neficence, 
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neficence, and by communicating happi- 
_ neſs to great numbers, render a character 
mote illuſtrious. 

NATURAL BEAUTY of the outward e 
and- a becoming carriage and deportment, 
= 2 ſight ſtrike upon the mind of 

\ - beholder, . ſo as to excite love and re- 

; and all the inward "graces of the 

— pws engaging ſoever they may be, 
when they are * in a beautiful per- 
ſon, do appear ſtill more agreable. 1 

Moprsrv and HUMILITY, wherever they 
are found, are always amiable; as, on the 
contrary, every inſtance of PRI Dr, or an 
uz Fiume one's ſelf, is odious | 
diſpleaſing. . 

a TxUTH and SINCERIPY- ate allo highly 
valued, whilſt TREACH#RY and FAESEHOOD 
are treated with deteſtation, nothing being 
more pernicious to ſociety; becauſe a man 
may do that harm to another by ſecret fraud 
and diſſimulation, which he could not com- 
paſs by direct and open dealing; and under 
the ſemblance of friendſhip, may do him 
greater injury, than by declared enmity and 
violence. Hence it is, that every imputa- 
tion of falſehood is accounted moſt ſcanda- 
lous ; and to give a man the lie, is deemed 
ſo great an affront, that it is never received 
Wen mortal reſentment. 

Tous, by enquiring what it is which 
wins the love and eſteem” of others, and 

| . gains 


436 
ains a man the reſpe& and injon 
* thoſe he lives — 1 
qualities are that make up an amiable cha- 
racter, it will be found that natural beauty 
of the body, when united with the beau- 
ties of the mind, makes a perſon appear 
more lovely and agreable; that in like man- 
ner the endawments of reaſon and under- 
ſtanding, when joined with great humani- 
ty and good- nature, are worthy of our 
| higheſt eſteem. Temperance and courage 
4 are in themſelves excellent, as they evidence 
| a moderate degree of private affection, and 
| ſhew the ſelfiſn paſſions. to be under com- 
| mand; but eſpecially when they are made 
| ule of to ſerve the purpoſes of benevolence, 
they appear exceeding amiable. Alſo wealth 
| and power, when they are employed far the 
| publick good, render a man more exten» 
lively uſeful, and do therefore challenge 
a greater degree of veneration and reſpect. 
_ TxresE are the fair poſſeſſions and en- 
dowments for which we admire others, 
and upon which we are alſo apt to value 
gurſelves; they command our approbation 
immediately, at firſt ſight, and we have en- 
deavoured to ꝑoint out the reaſons why they 
ought to do ſo. But if we impartially ex- 
amine this matter, it will alſp be found, 
that neither beauty nor wit, nor heroic 
bravery, nor temperance, nor riches or 
power, without BENEYOLENCE, will ap- 
1 | . PR 
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Pear in the leaſt agreable. This is the main 


ſpring and motive to all worthy actions, 


and the reſt are moſtly abilities which ren- 


der it more effectual; and though all theſe 


do add a greater luſtre to benevolence, 
yet they ſeem to derive their own ſplendor 


wholly from it, becauſe where this 1s want- 
ing, outward beauty loſes all its charms, 
and the greateſt natural abilities are fo far 
from appearing amiable, that they only cen- 
der a man more odious and more dreadful ; 


they will then be made uſe of to pratify 


other paſſions, and to ſerve wicked  pur- 
poſes, and if they are not employed to do 
good, they will be ſure ta do abundance of 
3 The fineſt underſtanding will be ſo 
far from improving in wiſdom, that it will 
rather degenerate into cunning; valour will 
be brutal fierceneſs, and power will be no 
better than e. and oppreſſioͤn. 
800 true it is, that of all the graces hic 


adorn human nature, a KIND and N. 


ROUS DISPOSITION governed by PRUDENCE, 


and directed by RIGHT REASPN, is the 


moſt engaging; and every action flowing 
from this principle, appears exceeding ami- 
able; but where this is wanting, there can 
be nothing excellent and praiſe-worthy, 


nothing that can merit efteem or appro- 


bation ; but a mind ſo defective is inſtant- 
ly laid waſte, and becomes a wild and 
| Ffrightfyl defart, every thing fair and hand- 
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T HICH leads to the ſecond grand 
WY ſupport of moral goodneſs, viz. the 
PRAISE AND APPROBATION OF ' OTHERS ; 
for next to that peace and ſatisfaction which 
reſultę from the teſtimony of a man's 'own 
conſcience, this is a hue Paton: ppt to 
virtuous actigns; 77 n 
- ALL men „re naturally irmplanted i in 
therh a love of honour and reputation, and 
are apt to be very much delighted with 
every token' of the eſteem and zee opinion 
of others,” though they no farther 
advantage from them 3 to de extremely 
diſturbed and uneaſy, when they are deſpi- 
ſed and ill 1 of, — n 
no farther evil. ee, 245, 
Tas. sausg or HONOUR AND SHAME, 
diſcovers itfif very early in children, who 
ſoon become ſenfible of praiſe; they feel a 
pleaſure in being valued and commended, 
and are uneaſy when they find themſelves 
ſlighted and contemned, without” A 
| ing any farther conſequence. | 
TRIs is undoubtedly a be pation 
implanted in the very frame 'and obatite. 
24 = - tion 
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tion of human nature, and every ſudden 
apprehenſion « or conſciouſneſs of having done 
what will bring upon us ſhame, diſcovers 
itſelf in the countenance by bluſhing; ; which 
comes without our knowledge, and which 


is not in any man's power to prevent, unleſs. 


in ſuch as have loſt all ſenſe of ſhame, and 


by being long engaged in an infamous. 


courſe, have at laſt acquired an habitual i im- 
pudenae..: -. '- 

Tilis affection, when. duly Aid; is 
a moſt powerful incentive to young minds, 
which, if theſe rewards and puniſhments 
are rightly applied, may be inſenſibly led 
to the practice of what is morally good, and 


reſtrained from what is evil. The love of 


praiſe, and fear of ſhame, will have a great 
influence in that tender age, to prompt 
young perſons to ſuch actions as are praiſe- 
worthy, and alſo to curb many unruly and 
contrary paſſions which would not . 
wiſe be controuled. 

Tnovon this is not the: true l of 
virtue; which proceeds from a good diſpo- 
fition, and a love of what is — yet 
that principle is very much ſtrengthened 
and encouraged, by the tribute of praiſe 
pay to virtuous and well- ordered actions. 

ALL men do delight in REPUTATION, | 
and there is no way ſo ſure to obtain it, as 
the practice af MORAL GOODNESS ; becauſe 
| that 


all mankind do by general conſent 
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that which evidently tends to the general 


good, will ſeldom fail of being univerſally 
7 applauded; the generality of mankind be- 
ing ſo far true to the intereſt of ſociety, 


that in the main they ſeldom beſtow their 
obation, but upon ſuch actions as they 


PPE 
apprehend to be conducing to the publick 


happineſs ; nor do they often err very wide, 
unleſs they are depraved by wrong educa- 
tion, and by monſtrous and abſurd opini- 
ons inſtilled into their minds, when young. 
Tuts love of praiſe, when kept within 
its due bounds, and when men ſtrive to 
obtain it by real merit, as it is highly be- 
neficial to ſociety, ſo it is no way culpable 


in particular perſons, but rather commend- 


able; the moſt generous minds are moſt 
ſuſceptible of this paſſion, and are thereby 
ſometimes excited to perform the greateſt 
and moſt heroic actions, ſurmounting all 


difficulties, through which other : motives 


without this aſſiſtance, would have wanted 
force to have carried them; but as this is 
not a ſocial, but a ſelfiſh pleaſure, wherein 


_ others canyot always partake with us, but 


may rather think — robbed of what 
might juſtly have fallen to their ſhare, there- 
fore the wiſeſt have always r to 
conceal it; they would have the world be- 


lie ve that they act from other and better 


motives, and are aſhamed to receive openly 
Een and applauſe ; they rather 


ſeem 4 


a] 
| ſeem to diſclaim and renounce it, well- 
knowing that MopesTY is an amiable qua- 
lity, but an aſſuming diſpoſition is odious 
Too great an opinion of one's ſelf, join- 
ed with too great a deſire after honour, and 
laying claim to more than is our ſhare, is 
VANITY and PRIDE ; which when it is ap- 
parent, commonly diſappoints its own pur- 
poſe, and, inſtead of gaining eſteem, rather 
brings a man into contempt. 
 WraATEvER in human ſentiment and 
action is diſcerned to be right and juſt, and 
agreable to moral trath, commands our ad- 
miration and applauſe ; but whatever varies 
from this primary meaſure and rule of 
right, every thing immoral, fooliſh, and 
| abſurd, appears deformed, and tends to 
move our ſcorn and contempt. ina 
Tunus every thing of this kind which is 
injurious to ourſelves or others, in any great 
degree, eſpecially when we are in a ſerious 
mood, 1s apt to give us diſturbance, and 
_ excite a mixture of hatred and reſentment ; _ 
but if it has no very bad influence, with 
reſpect to the happineſs of ourſelves or 
others, nor amounts to much more than 
error and folly, or ſome oddneſs and ſingu- 
larity, whim and extravagance, this, when 
it is viewed in GOOD HUMOUR, ſeldom gives 
us any diſturbance, but rather affects us 
. with 


CE Een a x a ee 


with. a peculiar kind of p 
our mirth and laughter. 
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aſh ure, and raiſes 


THAT this power of n 13: alto 
to mankind, will hardly be-diſputed ; be- 
cauſe it hows itſelf ſufficiently» by outward 
tokens, and ſeems to be implanted in all 
men, but in different degrees, according to 
the natural temper : ſome are more ſmitten 
with the filent admiration of what is beau- 
tiful and juſt, while others are prone to 
view every thing in a ludicrous light, and 
ſearch out whatever is fooliſh and abſurd, 
and may conſequently ſerve to raiſe a laugh. 


The giddy, frolickſome, and gay, are pro- 


voked to LAUGHTER by every trifle, fre- 
quently by matters which are not proper 


ſuhjects of mirth ; while others more grave 
and ſplenetick, have but little reliſh. for 


this kind of pleaſure, and are perhaps ſcarce 
ever ſeen to ſmile; the ſame perſons alſo at 


different ſeaſons, are more or leſs ſuſcepti- 


ble of this diverſion. When a man is 


pleaſed and in good humour, he will make 


many things matter of merriment, and ſhev 
his diſapprobation only by deriſion, which 
at other times would have been apt to 
move his diſpleaſure. It is moſt certain that 
we are beſt diſpoſed to reliſh this entertain- 


ment, when. we are in chearfulneſs and 


good humour; for when a man is uneaſy 


he * de but little Iincling to mirth, and 


2 when 
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when he. is out of humour. he will be ods 
ready to reſent every little incident, than to 
carry it off with an air of pleaſantry. 

VET it muſt be acknowledged, e this 
ale of RIDICULE; as it is the foundation 
of raillery and humour, gaiety and feſtivi- 
ty, helps to furniſh out a great part of the 
pleaſures; of life; it makes even the miſ- 
takes and imperfections, the faults and fol- 
lies of our conduct, afford great matter of 
pleaſantry and diverſion, and tbe mirth 
55 — they create, helps to ſoften our cares, 
to temper our more ſerious thoughts, and 
ſerves as an antidote againſt ſpleen and me- 
lancholy; for this pieaſing affection has a 
wonderful efficacy to baniſh ſorrow and in- 
ſpire the mind with gladneſs, it exhilerates 
the droopi ng pirits, and, in its turn, pro- 
motes chearfulneſs and good humour. 

Ir it is rightly managed, it may alſo 
— very much to put vice out of 
countenance; for in this method, even leſ- 
ſons of wiſdom and moral inſtruction, are 
often. moſt effectually conveyed; ſince all 
the errors and blemiſhes. in mens conduct, 
may, by the elegance of wit, and the nice 
touches of a refined raillery, be ſo naturally 
drawn and placed in ſo facetious a light, 
that we cannot help being diverted with the 
repteſentation, and at the ſame time, if we 
are conſcious that any of theſe failings be- 
long to our own character, a ſecret kind 


of 


| 
j 
i} 
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of ſhame will excite us to correct and amend 
them. OL 


Hence it is that good company and po- 
lite conſervation tend ſo much to refine 


mens manners, and to work off whatever 


is indecent and immoral ; for ſach perſons 
in the midſt of gaiety and humour, mutu- 
ally give and take uſeful inſtructions, and 
do alternately hold the glaſs to each other, 


wherein every one may behold his own 


blemiſhes and imperfections. This will not 
fail to excite him moſt powerfully to re- 
form, and ſo to adjuſt his behaviour, as to 


be no longer the mark of jeſt and ridicule ; 


for there is nothing which men covet more 
than eſteem, nor any thing they dread more 
than being deſpiſed, and expoſed to ſeorn 
and deriſion. a elle, i 

IT is no ſmall advantage to this method 
of inſtruction, that it may be managed with 
pleaſantneſs and good humour, without any 


f thew of hatred or ill will, and without any 
| ſour aſpects or magiſterial airs, to create 
offence, and render it dif 


Ax ſudden tranſport of joy, occaſion- 


ed by ſome good fortune befalling ourſelves, 


or the view of any misfortune happening 
to another, will in ſome tempers be apt to 


produee laughter, and many are too much 


given to ſneer at the imperfections of their 


neighbours; but ſurely nothing can be the 


proper object of RiDIcUuLE but what is 
1 ; | immoral 
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immoral or abſurd, and conſequently mean 
and contemptible; and even amongſt theſe 
things, ſuch only are to be ſelected as are 
of leſſer moment and no ſerious nature; 
for what is exceeding wicked, will rather 
cauſe reſentment and indignation, and what 
is extreamly weak and fly, will be more 
apt to raiſe compaſſion. 

Too great a'degree of ſelfiſhneſs of any 
kind, call it ſenſuality, cowardice, or ava- 
rice, is the proper object of ſatire, and has 
been always ridiculed with ſucceſs; as is 
every thing vicious and immoral, and every 
ſymptom of pride and ill nature: but tem- 
perance, courage and generoſity, with what- 
ever is virtuous and honeſt, and bears the 
mark of good nature and humanity, theſe 
will be ſure to ſtand the teſt; and in what- 
ever light they are viewed, will always ap- 
pear beautiful; nor can they ever be made 
a jeſt of, or rendered contemptible. Vet, 

as Was intimated before, the beſt affbaions 
can be of no uſe, but will rather prove per- 
nicious, if they are not directed by reaſon ; 
therefore every inſtance of weakneſs or folly 
will be deſpicable and ridiculous, but wiſ- 


dom and good ſenſe will be always ad- 


mired. 

pom the 4 it ſeems, that in hu- 

man affairs there is a certain end, which, 

when rightly underſtood, will to every hu- 
oi | 
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man creature appear extremely deſirable. 
Whatever is apparently contrary to this 
end, is immoral and irrational, fooliſh and 
abſurd, indecent and deformed, always re- 
garded with ſcorn and contempt, and is 
unavoidably the ſubject of reſentment or 
ridicule ; as on the other hand, whatever 
tends to promote this great end, is right 
and true, moſt reaſonable and fitting, beau- 
tiful and juſt, always regarded with eſteem, 
and from which we cannot withold our ad- 


b miration g and e 
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T is not in moral ſubjeds only that we 
perceive a beauty and a charm, but alſo 
the productions of NATURE and ART, when 


they come under our ſurvey and contem- 
plation, do many of them excite a pleaſing 


admiration: they are no ſooner brought into 


our view, but they affect us with pleaſure 


directly, and immediately, without our re- 
flecting on the reaſon why they do ſo, and 
without their being conſidered with relation 
to ourſelves, or as advantageous in any 
other reſpect, even where there is no poſ- 
ſeflion, no enjoyment or reward, but barely 
ſeeing and admiring. 

Tuxsx objects are, therefore, called beau- 
tiful; as others are termed ugly and de- 
formed, which are not viewed with this ſa- 
tisfaction, but are rather apt to create diſ- 
1 obation and diſlike. 

HESE pleaſures being excited by the 


images of things received by the fight, 
* 


from objects which are actually before our 
eyes, or elſe called up by the memory, and 
formed into agreable pictures, are called 
the PLEASURES OF THE IMAGINATION ; 
for though theſe ideas are originally received 


by the fight, * the pleaſures they afford 
L 2 are 
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e be | liked to 3 g to the outward 
* but are aſcribed to another faculty. 
Of this, however, we are certain from expe- 
| | "rience, that there are ſeveral modifications 
= of matter, which the mind, without any 
= previous conſideration,” pronounces at CT rſt 
| ut be beautiful or defotmed. 
ALL bodies which, by nature or art, are 
WM Achioned into regular figures, are more 
3 5 '$ Bo than ſuch as are irregular and con- 
| - guſed;;--a pile of building riſing accord- 
1 I e to juſt order and proportion, ſtrikes the 
De more bab than a rude den of. miſ- 
= 4 - — rocks. e 728 „ 
X A $PACIOUs horizon and an azure ſky, 
1 with the ſun ſhining out in his meridian 
Slory ; or when . en or ſetting, he gilds 
te mauntain- tops, and paints the clouds 
CT. "$2 1 3 glorious colours, is a ſight moſt plea- 
is ock deligbeful; nor is it leſs entertain- 
Adi ben the ſun has) left our hemiſphere, 
1 - ſhades of night cover the earth, to 
= - - view.the heavens adorned: with ſuch an * 
RNnNnity of ſparkling ſtars, befices the ne 
1 3 „ planets, and the pale oat this | 
n e take a fancy: of our pl | 
LE Eh £5 | that lorious luminary che rl 
* 5 2 AI its, enter, e vital heat, and 
5 8 5 a Heure ol thoſe: continually emitted ſtreams 
ox 5 - + Avhcl - enlighten, and invigorate the ſur- 
T0 ain worlds 5. wy around him all the 
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Planets, with bo S either Hats 50 
or with attendants, do perpetually move 
and all partake the bleſſing of his light and 
genial warmth, performing their revolutions 

in juſt proportion, and invariable meaſure: 

this is a ſpeculation not only delightful, but 
amazing; and eſpecially if we conſider the 

almoſt infinite number of fixed ſtars, as ſo 
many ſuns, no leſs diffaſiue of vital trea- 
ſure, nor leſs attended with their proper 

Planets, who pay their circular homage, 
and. partake of the fame enlivening inſſu- 

ence, this will preſent an idea of the gran- 

deur and munificence of nature, and the 
immenſity of the: material world, too vaſt 
tor our narrow capacities to entertain. " 
TRESE dl ſublime contemplations may alſo 
l gar winds with worthy conceptions, and 
gion : grateful adoration of the 
diam [1-26 and ſovereign ruler of the 
world; the ſource and principle of all 
beauty and perfection, who animates the ſe- 
veral parts of this ſtupendous frame, and 
moves them all from the leaſt to the great- 
eſt, by ſacred and inviolable laws, — 
by unerring wiſdom and moſt conſummats 
 Boodgels, for the welfare of each particular 
„do far as may ſuit with ths. order 
and Perfection of the whole. 12 
Berv-not to launch too a 170 theſe 
boundleſs views of nature; if e return to 

* our Slobe, the various landſkips and 
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11 
rural ſcenes which preſent themſelves upon 
the ſurface of the earth, diverſified into 
hills and vallies, woods and ſpacious plains, 


covered with refreſhing verdure, and en- 
livened with ſuch diſtinction of light and 


| ſhade; in ſome parts adorned with — 


ſeats and ſpiry cities, and watered with 
winding rivers ; while in others the proſpect 
varies to wilds and ſandy deſerts, craggy 
rocks and lofty mountains ; all theſe toge- 
ther do form agreable viſions, and ſtrike the 


imagination with an irreſiſtible pleaſure. 


AND it is not only the ſurvey of theſe 


| larger ſcenes of the material world that is 


fo entertaining, but if we deſcend to con- 
template particular bodies, we fhall find all 


the works of nature wrought up with the 
moſt exquiſite art, exhibiting new ſcenes of 


wonder, and they wilt be more admired 


the better they are underſtood ;- but much 
. will ſtill remain myſterious, which the moſt 


diſcerning ſenſe, aſſiſted by the acuteſt rea- 
fon, can never fully unfold. . 5 
Tos who ſearch into the bowels of 
the earth, do there diſcover hidden wonders 
to gratify—their curioſity, which, though 


more ſimple in ſtructure, are not leſs exqui- 


ſite in beauty than other productions more 
compounded; gems and precious ſtones, 
though their ſubſtance is moſt homogenial, 
and beſides their hardneſs and incorruptibi- 
lty, have little in them — of admira- 


tion, 


n 
tion; but their luſtre and beautiful colour, 


are yet moſt highly prized. Metals of the 


nobler kind are ſufficiently idolized by the 
generality of . mankind, and even thoſe of 
the baſer fort; as well as many other mine- 
ral ſubſtances, are endowed with ſuch won- 
derful properties, and when tried through 
all the various methods of enquiry by fire; 


do yield ſuch ſurpriſing appearances, as 


ſtrike upon the fancy, and furniſh out mat- 
tet of employment for the buſy mind of 
man; fo far that thoſe who turn their 


thoughts towards theſe ſubjects, can in theſe 


experiments ſpend their days with plea- 
ſure. 7 FC 
Ir we examine what paſſes upon the ſur- 
face of this globe; we ſhalt find it ever 
fruitful of an infinity of beautiful forms, 
which do all originally proceed from their 


parent earth; and having appeared for 4 


ſhort time, return to earth again; which 
brings forth miore to undergo the ſame fate: 
they ſoon quit their borrowed forms, and 
by a quick circulation ate reſolved into their 
primitive matter, and yield their elementary 
fubſtances to new comers: But though theſe 
particular beings are thus tranſitory and 
_ ſhort-lived; yet by ſeminal powers they 
produce their like, and by ſucceſſion live 
through endleſs ages. | dt oe 
THERE are multitudes of ſpecies of plants, 
which in all their. various growths, from 
ona 1 the 
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the flver moſs to the ſtately oak, are both 
in their in ward fabric, and their outward 
form, exceedingly beautiful ; and, by thoſe 
who are curious in this way, are not be- 
held without admiration. How wonderful 
is the ſtructure of the root which ſhoots 
downward, and of the ſtem which grows 
upwards ! 2 Tome uniform the branches, how 
curioufly figured are the leaves, and, above 
all, how exquiſitely beautiful are the flowers ! 
inſomuch, that this ſingle production of 
the vegetable kingdom furniſhes a moſt ele- 
gant entertainment to thoſe who have a juſt 
knowledge of theſe beauties, and a refined 
taſte for this kind of pleaſure. 

Is we aſcend to animals, and ſurvey only 
the inſect tribe, yet even here will ſoon be 

found ſufficient cauſe - of admiration, the 
_ ſmalleſt works of nature being framed with 
no leſs conſummate {kill than the greateſt ; 


as theſe are endowed with ſenſe and ſelf 


motion, ſo all their limbs and inſtruments 
of action are adapted to their circumſtances 
with the niceſt art, to enable them to avoid 
their enemy, or to ſeize their prey, and to 
perform all the actions proper to their kind: 
many of them have the art of ſpinning 
with wonderful quickneſs; others do alſo 
weave nets ; ſome. build cities, and live in 
ſociety, under a regular government. 
II is alſo peculiar to theſe creatures, that, 
after a certain Os they ſcem to be grown 
weary 
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weary of life, and faſhion to themſelves ſe- 


pulchres, wherein they lie intombed, and 
are to all appearance dead ; but after a ſhort 
time they riſe, again with greater glory in a 
different form, having undergone a ſurpri- 


ſing change, and inſtead of creeping on the 


earth, they now expand their wings, and 
become inhabitants of the air. 


IT is moſt entertaining to behold theſe 


mean and contemptible inſets, when accu- 
rately viewed, to, be adorned with ſuch a 
vaſt variety of glorious colours and ſuch 
great profuſion: of dreſs and attire, to which 
no borrowed magnificence, nor artificial em- 
belliſhments are to be com 

Taz birds of the air may alſo be the ſub- 
ject of a moſt agreable ſpeculation, whether 
we attend to the great variety and harmony 
of their notes, or conſider the beauty of 
their form, and the glory of their —— ; 
or if we examine the mechaniſm of chew 
wings, which enables them to bear them- 
ſelves up in ſo light and yielding a fluid, 
and cut the air with ſo much eaſe, in all 

the varieties of tight. There is alſo ſome- 
thing entertaining in the ſtructure of their 
neſts, the form and various colours of their 
eggs, and eſpecially in their care and ſollici- 
tude to provide, not only for the ſubſiſ- 

tence, but ſafety of their young. 
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As thoſe fowls that are tame and do- 
meſtic, or of the mild and harmleſs kind; 
are different in their tempers and inclina- 
tions ; fo they are alſo of a weaker make, 
unfurniſhed with thoſe weapons which are 
allotted to ſuch as are in their natures fierce 
and rapacious, and live by preying upon the 
err. : cal 

Tt is obfetved, that fome are. birds of 
darkneſs, which come abroad only in the 
night, teſtifying their joy by hideotis ſcreams : 
but before the rifing-of the fun, they with- 
draw themſelves into dark corners; or deep 
caves, Where light has no acceſs: _ 
Many of them are birds of pafhge, 
doming at a certain time, and after they 
have ftayed their appointed ſeaſon, they af- 
femble together, and take their flight in the 
greateſt order and diſcipline, to remote 


 Evnntries; over wide feas and tracts of lands 


without either chart or compaſs, in a man- 
ner too wonderful for us to underſtand. 
Tur fiſhes which inhabit the watry ele- 


tent, and the terreſtrial animals, whether 
Wild of tame, will be viewed with no lefs 


admiration and delight ; and to crown all; 
the HUMAN FORM 1s of all other beauties; 
the moſt inchanting ; and where nature and 
art. have not with-held their favours, the 
fymmetry of features, the fine turn of 
fhape, the blooming countenance, and the 

| grace- 


© 


THAN 


eful mien, do ſtrike every beholder with | 


SO coiſtible pleaſure. 

Ix is a large ſcene for delij oheful conte 
plation which the works of nature do af- 
ford: and not only theſe, but the works of 
art, and the ſymmetries of human inven- 
tion, do alſo claim their ſhare of beauty; 

and there are many who perhaps may over- 
look what is ren and handſome in ofher 
ſubjects, and yet are ſmitten with adtira- 
tion of this order of beauties. The models 
of houſes and buildings, in juſt proportions, 
with their accompanying ornaments and de- 


_ eorations ; the plans of gardens, and their 


_ compartments, the ordering of walks, plan- 
tations, and avenues, are moſt elegant and 
delightful amuſements; 


ave who have attained a juſt n 


Edge i in the plaſtick or deſigning arts, ſuch 
as SCULPTURE or PAINTING, how are they 
charmed with a fine ſtatue or a finiſhed 


picture; and how are we all apt to be tran- 


ſported with the itnagery, the deſcriptions 
of beautiful objects, which we meet with 
in POETRY : for in theſe cafes it is in the 
artiſt's power, to adorn and embelliſh what 
he offers to our view, by heightening every 
grace, and concealing the defects which 
often accompany them; or by aſſembling a 
greater number of beauties than are uſual- 
ly put together by nature. 
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Soo, * Pye ek 2 as are molt 
Proper to ſtrike upon the inward ſenſe, and 
painting them in the moſt lively manner, 
tat makes a fine genius in moſt kinds of 
writing, and renders not only poetry and 
fiction, but real hiſtory. entertaining; and 
though what is drawn from life, and from 
the paſſions, is the principal part, nothing 
being ſo engaging as the beauty of ſenti- 
ments, the turn of character, and the grace 
of actions, when ſet off with proper foils; 

yet the repreſenting of natural beauties, in- 
termixed with thoſe of the moral kind, do 
render a work more agreable. 

Ir harmony and proportion, is ſo, taking 
— viſible, objects, it is no leſs inchanting in 
ſounds ; the power of muſic, being ſuffici- 
ently experienced, and the wonderful force 
it has to move the paſſions, to calm all an- 
xious and tormenting agitations, and to * 
the mind with rapture and delight. 

Tx pleaſures of the UNDERSTANDING, 
Which reſult from the diſcovery of truth, 
and the perception of the agreement of 
ideas, or their relations and: proportions to 

each other, are thought to be ſtill more 
exquiſite and refined. We cannot help be- 
ing pleaſed with the lively - turns of wit, 
which, by happy alluſions, ſhew a ſurpri- 
ing agreement betwixt things, which were 
1 to be quite different. But theſe 
7 WY ſudden 


Ni 167 N 


Mine 


| fadden flaſhes only ſtrike upon fel imaging= 


tion, and are not always exactly juſt, nor 
will they 


farther examination, whereby we ſometimes 
oO one thing for another, 
irtial reſemblance, imagine 
in all reſpects A 
Bur when, by a careful uſe of reaſon, 
elitoy gh a long chain of interm&diate proofs, 
we diſcover the relation of two ideas, which 
could 'not- be immediately compared, how 
far they agree, and in what reſpects they 
differ; we are led to a true 4 — ment, clear 


of all fallacy and deluſſon, Kli mind 


them to be 


A is affected with a moſt lake pleaſure 


| * — for the toilſame and 
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bear a ſtrict enquiry; but often 
tend to lead us aſtray. We are apt to reſt 
ſatisfied with the agreable viſion. without 


or, through 
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NP thus it appears that we do not 
only receive pleaſure and pain from 
our QUTWARD SENSES, but are alſo endow- 
ed with various powers of affection which 


g are n and ſeated in the mind; 


and ſo far as we can learn from obſervation, 


theſe are no leſs natural than the former, 
not gained by the accidental aſſociation of 


ideas, not learned by imitation, or acquired 
by habit, but interwoven in the frame and 
conſtitution of human nature; all the race 


of mankind being evidently poſſeſſed of 


them, though in various Proportions, and 
different degrees. 


THERE is no human creature, . is not 


viſibly defective in his make and temper, 
but, beſides the pleaſures and pains he re- 


ceives from his outward ſenſes, will very 
early diſcover an internal ſenſe of beauty, 


by being pleaſed with what is regular, or- 


derly, and uniform; and when he comes 
to be tried by proper objects, will ſhew evi- 
dent tokens of the $SYMPATHETICK Ar- 
FECTIONS, ſuch as kindneſs, compaſſion, 


| Be and love; and though it may be 


mewhat later Ee he comes fo reaſon 
and Judgment, yet as _— as he 1s * 
5 >" 


c 159 5 


* LY » 


ſhew and repreſentation of the s0c1ar Pas- 


of reflecting, he will be pleaſed with every L 


sion; think nothing more amiable than 


this, nor more odious than the contrary, 
and thereby clearly diſcloſe a ſenſe of RIH 


- 


204 FROG... . | 
Tun ſenſe of. novoug and 8HAME, ſhews 


itſelf much ſooner ; and it is moſt reaſon- 


able and fitting, that, before we arrive at a 
moral judgment of our own, our actions 


ſenſe, and opinion of others, 


FAT -£ 


ſeem to be implanted-in the-human nature, 
yet they do not ſhew themſelves equally in 
all perſons, and at all times; nor are they 


in their nature fixed and ihvariable; but 
may, by ſeyęral cauſes, be increaſed and di- 


miniſhed, depraved and altered, and are 
frequently concealed ſo as to ſeem almoſt 
| 1 extinguiſhed and deſtroyed. 


ſes do frequently act contrary one to ano- 
ther, in Which caſes the ſtranger will for a 
time ſuppreſs the weaker. Thus reſent- 
ment of injury, is contrary to kindneſs and 
compaſſian, and will frequently qvercome, 
not only the. affection which we naturally 
bear to others, but even ſelf-love, or the 


regard we haye to our own ſafety, The 
ſenſual appetites, and what we call ſelf-in- 


tereſt, do often act in oppoſition to ſocial 
ä e affection; 


and behaviour ſhould be governed by the 


or diſpoſitions 


Tux affections ariſing from different ſen- 
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affection; fo 62 as for the preſent to over- 
rule and ſubdue 3 
__ HumaniTY will indeed diſpoſe men to 
love thoſe of their own kind; and, while 
no oppoſite paſſion interferes, to treat them 
with kindneſs, and avoid doing any thing 
which may tend to their prejudice and harm; 

yet there are implanted in our nature other 
principles which excite contrary affections, 
and will upon many . occaſions break the 
bands of friendſhip, and ſet men at variance 
one with. another. 

Trost who would perhaps be the * 
theſt from offering an injury to another, | 
are ſometimes apt to receive, very im pa- 
tiently, any indignity or abuſe, and to pro- 
ſecute the offending party with the utmoſt 
hatred and refentment. All men have that 
natural abhorrence of wrong, that they 
cannot view any act of cruelty or injuſtice, 
without being highly offended. with the 
agent, even though they are no ways con- 
cerned with reſpect to their own private in- 
teteſt; but much more if it is hurtful to 
themſelves; and fo partial are we in our 
own cauſe, that we are ready to judge every 
thing done by another, which tends to our 
| 1 judice, to be an injury, and conſequent- 

to reſent it in a moſt heinous manner. 

Wurx one man deprives another of any 
good, or brings upon him any evil, whe- 
* it be id "robbing him of his "9" 


1611 


1 in any k kind, or by lefſening his reputation 
name, refuſing him that reſpect 
Nb he may think his due, or by MN 
ken is any way contrary to his intereſt, eſ- 
pecially if he thinks it is done unjuſtly; 
this will be ſure to raiſe his indignation, and 
incite him _ ly to revenge. 
Ix is impoſſible but this wut frequent- 
| happen, 4015 intereſts will often inter- 
pA and even where intereſt is no way 
concerned, yet the different humours of 
mankind, their different mannets, cuſtoms, 
and behaviour, in many reſpects oppoſite to 
each other, will create prejudice and diſ- 
guſt, which is apt to degenerate into ill 
* and fo prevalent is pride and ſelf- con- 
and ſo fond are all men of their own © 
ee Prog that though they are perfectly _ 
agreed in all things of importance, yet if 
they differ in their ſentiments about trivial 
matters, this is often found to produce mu- 
tual hatred and reſentment. 

Tavs it is not to be expected that BENE= 
VOLENCE ſhould always prevail, but it will 
be often vanquiſhed and ſubdued, being un- 
able to ſtand its ground againſt ſuch power- 
ful aſſailants : all kindneſs and friendſhip 
will be ſuſpended, and enmity introduced 
in its ſtead; and the ſeeds of ſtrife, and 
animoſity, hatred, and ill-will, being. thus 
plentifully ſown, will be ſure to ſpring up 
in abundance, | 

M AND 


_—_ 2 2 
 ___ Amp yet, notwithſtanding this, the friend- 
| ly diſpoſitions may ſtill remain in the mind 
and temper ; and. will not fail to ſhew them- 
ſelves, when thoſe more prevailing paſſions 
are removed. But by wrong inſtruction, 
education, and. example joined with long 
practice and cuſtom, ſome of theſe powers 
may be very much impaired, and almoſt 
entirely loſt and effaced; while others are 
ſtrengthened and increaſed beyond their due 
proportion. | s 
Travs a man may be drawn in to do a 
hard and injurious action, by the prevailing 
force of ſome oppoſite paſſion, which may 
ſuppreſs all the motions of humanity for 
the preſent, though the ſenſe may yet re- 
main entire; but by long uſe and cuſtom, 
he may be trained up to the exerciſe of 
cruelty, untill at laſt he arrives at a total in- 
ſenſibility, and all tenderneſs and compaſſion 
hall be in a manner extinguiſhed, , 
Tux powers and faculties of the mind, 
as well as the organs of the body, gain 
_ ſtrength by action and exerciſe, as, by the 
want of it, they grow weak and feeble ; 
and cuſtom, which is a ſecond nature, will 
by degrees increaſe our reliſh or diſpoſition, 
to be pleaſed with any enjoyments that are 
frequently deſired, and often repeated; 
While. the ſenſe of other pleaſures with 
which theſe are inconſiſtent, ſhall through 
diſuſe be very much impaired and weakened. 
| => . "JAP >} 


4 omar bo AE is 
Ir is in the power of cus rou, not only 
to augment and diminiſh theſe natural 
powers of affection; but to create pleaſures, 
or at leaſt ideas of pleaſures, which are 
purely fantaftical and unnatural. _ 

THERE are many things, which perſons 
are brought to chuſe, not for their own 
fakes, or from any pleaſure which they 
yield, but merely in compliance with the 


FASHION, and to avoid being thought ſingu- 


lar ; yer by long uſe they become habitual 
amuſements, and we begin to be uneaſy in 
the want of them, to hanker after, and 


paſſionately to long for them, when the. 


firſt inducement to chuſe them is no longer 
thought of. And thus what was not plea- 
ſing in itſelf, but only choſen as a thing 
that was mediately good, and proper to 
procure us ſome other pleaſure; is, by a 


ſort of magic, transformed into a thing 


that is immediately good, and becomes de- 
ſirable in itſelf, as the want of it gives us 
ſo much uneaſineſs. | 

Fox hence, among many other irregu-' 
lar affections, we muſt account for that 
ſtrange paſſion called the love of money, 


which is often begun by imitation, or from 
a juſt notion of the uſefulneſs of riches, 


which, though not excellent in themſelves, 
will yet procure us many conveniencies and 
pleaſures of life; and therefore we may 
reaſonably deſire them, and endeavour to 
| | M 2 obtain 
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obtain them, as a means of happineſs, by 


all juſt and honeſt ways; but when men 
have been long accuſtomed to purſue them, 


they inſenſibly join with them an opinion 


of good in themſelves, and ftrive to acquire 
them ſor their own ſakes. The ultimate 


end which was at firſt propoſed is no lon- 


ger remembered, but all the appearance of 


excellence is transferred to the means. 


Tuvus gold comes at laſt to be idolized, 
and men are ſo impious as to pay their ado- 
ration to bags or heaps of ſhining metal ; 
and ſo wonderful is the faſcination, that 
though riches are- no ways valuable but as 
they are ſubſervient to our pleaſures, yet 
they who are poſſeſſed with this frenzy, ſa- 
crifice their eaſe and pleaſure for the ſake of 
money; they ſtrive to obtain it with indu- 
ſtry and toil, and ſtudy to preſerve it with 


no leſs anxiety and care, 3 themſelves 
the chief enjoyments of life, rather than 
part with any ſhare of their beloved trea- 


ſure. AT 6 

AnD thus we ſee, that we are not only 
hable to be betrayed into wrong judgments 
of good and evil at a diſtance, but the re- 
liſh of it when preſent may be altered, and 
our taſte by degrees be vitiated and deprav- 


4 3 ed: and though men ſhould not fail to pur- 


ſue that moſt, which affects them with the 


greateſt pleaſure, yet even in this they may 


be ſubject to error ; and we find many who 


4 165 1 
place their higheſt ſatisfaction in mean and | 
' _ contemptible enjoyments, while the more 
valuable are.neglected and deſpiſed. _ | 
Fox all the various pleaſures we are ca- 
able of receiving, cannot be enjoyed to- 
gether in their full extent; but, if we will 
{ſtrive to make the moſt we can of ſome; we 
muſt allow of ſome abatements with regard 
to others. If a man is reſolved to indulge 
himſelf to the utmoſt in ſenſual pleaſure, he 
muſt be content with a leſs ſhare, of the 
- Pleaſures of the mind. He muſt not hope 
to improve in knowledge, nor can he ex- 
& to gain much honour and reputation. 
If he is wholly governed by ſelfiſh views, 
and determined upon any terms to advance 
his own. private intereſt, he muſt bid adieu 
to all the joys of friendſhip, kindneſs, and 
generolity ; nor muſt he ever taſte that fin- 
cere delight, which reſults from the con- 
ciouſneſs of having done ſuch actions as are 
decent and worthy. If honeſty is his great- 
eſt pleaſure, he will not fail of having the 
teſtimony of a good conſcience, and the 
applauſe of all good men; but then he muſt 
abate ſomething in point of intereſt, and 
often deny himſelf the gratification of 8 
5 private paſſions. 
Ir he is defirous to excel in ſcience. and 
learning, this will require application *and 
ſtudy, and may perhaps make him leſs, po- 


lite in his behaviour, and give him a though: — 
M 3 | ful 


— 
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Ful and diſagreable air in company. If he 
courts military glory, he muſt be willing to 
endure hardſhip, and deſpiſe danger and 
death; but if his choice is indolence and 
eaſe, theſe may be had on other terms; it 
1s but to quench the love of fame, and the 
thirſt after gain, to conquer love and am- 
bition, and every other reſtleſs paſſion : if 
this can be done, all will be ealy. 
And thus it is apparent, that what we 
gain on one hand, we muſt loſe on ano- 
ther ; every thing goes by exchange, and 
therefore it will behove us to enquire which 
are the moſt / profitable exchanges ; which 
way we may beſt afford to be loſers, and 
where we ought to bend all our endeavours 
to be gainers: that ſo with a flight regard 
to ſuch enjoyments as are of an inferior na- 
ture, and yield but a ſhort and tranſient ſa- 
tisfaction, we may principally direct our 
aim to thoſe that are more exalted and re- 
fined, and which afford a more durable 
pleaſure. ; 
Ir it is but once "rightly e 
which enſoyments are in themſelves the 
moſt worthy, and alſo the leaſt attended 
with pain and diſquiet, and leaſt ſubject to 
loſs and diſappointment; we may then be 
better able to deal with thoſe falſe ideas of 
- pleaſure that will be ſolliciting us, and to 
diſcover whether they will not deprive us 
of greater pleaſure, or bring upon us more 
17 4 trouble 
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trouble and diſturbance than will be ballan- 
N ced 7 all the 3 they can afford. 


5 8 0 T. vir 


HE PLEASURES oH sENSE, in the 
vulgar acceptation of the word, are 
univerſally acknowledged to be inferior to 
thoſe of the mind, as being only ſuch as we 
enjoy in common with other animals, to 
whom we reckon ourſelves to be much ſu- 
perior ; and therefore ſhould place our hap- 
pineſs in the exerciſe of thoſe higher and 
nobler powers, which are peculiar to our- 
ſelves, and wherein the dignity of human 
nature does princ F2 conſiſt. | 
Taz objects of ſenſe are too groſs and 
material, 10 afford a ſuitable and refined 
entertainment to the mind; and as the plea- 
ſures of this fort are the loweſt, they are 
- alſo ſhort and tranſient, they vaniſh in en- 
joyment, and yield no ſatisfaction in reflec- 
tion and remembrance ; and eſpecially when 
the averſion to the pains, or the indulgence 
to the pleaſures of ſenſe, are beyond a juſt 
degree, they will be maniteſtly [nconfiflent 
with our true felicity, as they deprive us 
of much greater pleaſures, and likewiſe 
bring upon us the greateſt evils. 
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Tavs an exceſſive love of eaſe, an aver» 
fion to labour and hardſhip, utterly diſ- 
ables us from obtaining the higheſt ſatisfac- 
tions; as an immoderate fear of danger, or 
of death itſelf, renders a man incapable of 
performing the: common duties of life, or 
of being uſeful in ſociety, depriving he 0 
thereby of the moſt valuable pleaſures, and 
is therefore juſtly reckoned a mean and de- 
ſpicable. character. 

IT is alſo ſufficiently 5 how much 
an exceſſive indulgence to the pleaſures of 
ſenſe, either of the luxurious or the amorous 
kind, unfits us for all other delights ; and 
| how many evils and miſchiefs it brings up- 
on us, as it introduces a general looſeneſs 
and diſorder in the whole economy, de- 
thrones a man's reaſon, and enſlaves him 
to every mean and abject paſſion; and eſ- 

cially as it deprives us of the two great- 
eſt blefſings in life, HEALTH and GOOD 
HUMOUR, impairing by degrees the natural 
harmony. and vigour of the conſtitution, | 
and with an equal pace bringing on a ſour- 
neſs and uneaſineſs in the temper. 

Tn paſſion of ſelf-intereſt, as it ex- 
citks to the purſuit of wealth and riches, or 
at leaſt a competency of the means of hap- 
pineſs, is in a juſt proportion very requiſite. 
All are not born to a plentiful fortune, and 
therefore, by their own care and induſtry, 
muſt provide a maintenance for themfelves 


” and 


if, - 
and family. The common mechanic can 
- by his daily labour gain an honeſt livelihood, 
and, if his deſires are adapted to his cir- 
cumſtances, may live as happy and content- 
ed as others of a higher rank ; and he that 
is bleſt with a ſuperior-genius, and a more 
liberal education, may in ſome higher pro- 
feſſion prove eminently uſeful to ſocic 
and in return acquire to himſelf a plenti al 


* 


eſtate; or if the love of money is not ſo 


. prevalent in his temper, as to make him 
extremely ſucceſsful that way, yet a mode- 
rate regard for it is highly neceſſary, be- 
cauſe, every man would wiſh not only. to 


be eaſy in his body and in his mind, but 


he muſt be alſo. eaſy in his circumſtances, . 
and above the fear of want, or elſe his hap- 
pineſs will be very imperfect. : 

As deſpicable as riches may appear in 


ſome perſons eyes, and as little worthy to 
be purſued for their own ſakes, yet they 


ſerve to relieve us from the many wants and 


ſufferings, to which human nature is ex- 
wand, they enable men to do acts of 


indneſs and compaſſion to others, and by 
this means make them taſte the generous 


pleaſure of relieving the needy and diſtreſ- 
ſed ; and in ſhort, they are things without 


which very few ſatisfactions of any kind are 
to be obtained: but as they are not good in 
themſelves, but only the means of procur- 


ing 


ED 
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ing what is really good, and all the advan- 
tage lying in a right uſe and application of 
them; it follows, that to purſue and ad- 
mire them, as excellent in themſelves, with- 
out any view to their uſe, is altogether ri- 
diculous and abfurd ; it is employing all 
our endeayours to obtain the means, and at 
the ſame time neglecting the end. 
Wurx men once come to aim at get- 
ing money for its own ſake, they ſeldom ſet 
any meaſure to their deſires; but the more 
they have acquired, the more eager they 
are to increaſe their ſtore; and as too ſtrong 
a deſire after riches, even though no inju- 
rious methods are made uſe of to obtain 
them, renders a man entirely ſelfiſn, and 
dy degrees extinguiſhes all kind and gene- 
rous affection, depriving him of the Riot. 
eſt and beſt enjoyments, and affording no- 
thing in their room but the poor and low 
gtatifications of a ſordid and unnatural paſ- 
fon, which yet is in its nature ever inſati- 
able; it has therefore always been juſtly 
accounted a wretched and miſerable cha- 
racter. 

Tux pleaſures of the mind, ng from 
the ſtudy and ſurvey of natural beauty, in 


object wherein it is to be found, are 


ö judged to be far ſuperior to ſenſual enjoy- 
ments, and to yield a more noble and re- 

1 fmed entertainment. 
| As 


' 
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As in what relates to the human ſpecies, 
ſuch diſpoſitions, ſentiments, and actions, 
as tend to the general good of the whole, 
do ſtrike the inward ſenſe, and appear ex- 
cceding amiable; ſo in all other creatures, 
thoſe inclinations and | affections, which 
make them uſeful to their kind, fo far as 
they wete defigned to be ſociable; as alſo 
thoſe ſhapes and proportions, that are deſt 
adapted for the activity, vigour, and per- 
fection of the particular animal, do appear 
beautiful, and affect the mind with plea- 
8 goon | 
Ix is the ſame with regard to that har- 
mony and order, .and thoſe ſacred general 
laws, which ſupport univerſal nature, and 
make all the ſeveral parts ſubſervient to the 
perfection of the whole; for all men are 
originally ſo formed, as to perceive a beauty 
ws a charm in whatever is harmonious 
and proportionable; as the proportionate 
and regular ſtate, is the truly proſperous 
and natural one in every ſubje&, contrived 
by wiſdom and deſign, for the greateſt uti» 
lity and advantage. 
_ Tris is that conſummate beauty of na- 
ture, with which ſome of the moſt cele- 
brated writers,, both ancient and modern. 
have been ſo . tranſported, as to affirm it to 
be, in its full extent, the higheſt and the 
chiefeſt good; in the ſurvey and contem- 
plation of which, the greateſt pleaſure Pro 
| conſiſt: 


* 33 
conſiſt : for this contemplation of beauty, 
is the delightful exerciſe and employment of 
the mind; and they thought it unworthy 
of their high rank, for men to place their 
happineſs in the joys of ſenſe, which brutes 
enjoy ſo much above them; but that we 
ought to place it in our minds, which were 
abuſed and cheated of their true felicity, 


- when drawn to ſeek it in the objects of 


ſenſe, or in any thing elſe but the enjoyment 
of beauty, and of whatever is fair, decent, 
and handſome. = . 
Bur without entering far into ſuch re- 


| fined ſpeculations, it is eaſy to obſerve, 


that the charms of beauty are widely diſ- 
play d: we find it in almoſt every thing we 
view, and every one courts a Venus of one 
kind or another, either in the works of na- 
ture, or of art; though different minds 
may be captivated with different beauties, 


und engaged in various purſuits. Thus in 


high life, a palace and apartments in the 
utmoſt grandeur and magnificence, with 
avenues, viſtos, ſpacious gardens, groves 
and woods; within, a ſumptuous table, 
rich ſervices, numerous attendants, equi- 
page and dreſs,” in the niceſt order and 
beauty, do affect the mind with admiration 
and delight. Some are ſmitten with the 
love of painting, ſtatuary, muſic or poetry; 
while others are more enamoured with the 
beauties of nature, and even in ſhells and 
e | butter- 
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butterflies can diſcover ſomething extremely 
pleaſing to their fancies : ſome are delight 
ed _ animals, and can admire and even 
doat upon a horſe, a hound, or a hawk ; 
and others, more mindful of their own 
kind, are tranſported with the charms of a2 
fine ſhape, or a beautiful face, ſo far as 
to think all things elſe deſpicable and mean. 
Tuosr of a more exalted genius, and 
| capacious mind, can flight all the _ 
ments of inferior pleaſures, and, ſolely in- 
tent on the purſuit of knowledge, can la- 
bour night and day at the ſolution of a 
OP problem, or the demonſtration of 
eneral theorem, and think themſelves 
7 rewarded for their pains. 
Tux are curious to ſearch into the . 
crets of nature, the virtues of plants, the 
formation and æconomy of animals, the 
union of the elements, and the ſtructure of 
the univerſe; can deſcribe the order of the 
celeſtial bodies, and the courſes of the pla- 
nets, the force which retains them in their 
orbits, and the laws of motion which t 
univerſally obey ; all which ſtrike t mes 
with wonderful pleaſure, and yield a mend 
refined and elegant entertainment. 


1 
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x ſeems to be very plain, that the main 
4 \.. thing which renders a character eminent 


or worthleſs, honoured: or deſpiſed, is the 
different proportion of EI Love and so- 
CIAL AFFECTION, which Sehe. in the 
temper and diſpoſition. 
SoME modern philoſophers delight to 
run diviſions upon SELF EovE, and * 
2 motive to action from this ſingle 
and indeed it muſt be owned, # chr it 
2 2 wants its due force in the natural 
| _ conſtitution; and, beſides, that example, 
and the prevailing” faſhion- are apt in theſe 
days to give too ſtrong a biaſs towards pri- 
vate intereſt. Thus ſome are led to place 
their happineſs in luxury and ſenſual de- 
light ;- others are influenced by ambition, 
os by envy: and reſentment, while many 
who are = inconſiderable perſons, ſeem to 
be too much governed by avarice, Which 
of all ſelſiſh paſſions is the loweſt. 
YET it muſt be allowed, that there is a 
pleaſure in Ac rio as well as spRECULA- 
TION ; and as the joys of the mind are pre- 
ferable to thoſe of ſenſe, ſo of all thoſe in- 
ward ſatisfactions which do properly apper- 
ain to the mind, the moſt valuable are 
thoſe 


(75. } | 
thoſe which flow from syMYHATAVY and so- 


CIAL PASSION» For how ſtrange ſoever it 


may ſeem, and perhaps contrary to the ge- 
neral opinion; yet whoever is a competent 
judge, will declare it as a truth, that the 
greateſt pleaſure is to pleaſe another; and 
that the exerciſe of BE NEVOLENCE and nu- 
MANITY, yields the moſt exquiſite delight. 
Ws may n to any one of the 
human kind, who has experienced what 
condition the mind is in under a lively af- 
fection of love, or gratitude, kindneſs, and 


compaſſion, bounty and generoſity: nay, 


it is moſt manifeſt, that whenever any per- 
ſon is touched with any ſtrong impreſſion of 
a ſocial and friendly kind, the eyes, the out- 
ward features, and geſtures, with other evi- 
dent tokens, do plainly expreſs a moſt pier - 


cing anguiſh, or elſe a molt lively and tran- 


ſporting joy; which filences and ſubdues 
every other motion, whenever it preſents it- 
ſelf: no affection of any other kind can be 
a match for it, as we may obſerve, in num 


berleſs inſtances, that men will forego. their 


eaſe and pleaſure, endure. all manner of 
hardſhip, and defy; torments, and death it- 
ſelf, when animated with a ſtrong deſire to 
ſerve thoſe they love, to defend them from 
injury, ſave them from impending harm, or 
even to revenge their wrongs; and what is 
ſtill more, every action of this kind meets 


with 
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with univerſal approbation, and 3 in the com- 
mon ſenſe of mankind, is judged to be 
right and good, as well as handſome and 


becoming. 


AND though, on the contrary, there are 
many who prefer the joys of ſenſe to the 
ſatisfactions of the mind, and chuſe private 
and ſclfiſh pleaſure before ſocial enjoyments; 
yet this muſt be a manifeſt wrong Judg-, 


ment, arifing from the tyranny of evil cuſ- 
tom, which has vitiated the taſte ;. or from 
Ignorance and inexperience of other plea- 
fures ; becauſe we are apt to blame ourſelves 
for ſuch a choice, whenever we ſeriouſly 
reflect upon our own conduct, and every 
ſettled diſpoſition of that ſort is condemned 
by all mankind, and 92 715 looked on with 
abhorrence. ; 

Bur however the rei gning faſhion” may 
eſtabliſh a falfe reliſh, yet ſurely trath and 
reaſon will never allow, that we can by 
ſuch meaſures ever obtain the greateſt and 
molt exalted pleaſure, or that ſuch a con- 
duct is in the leaſt amiable and praiſe-wor- 
thy; on the contrary, as SELF gains the 
aſcendant beyond a juſt degree, it makes a 
character appear leſs lovely; and as it de- 
ſtroys all noble and generous ſentiments, and 


z productive of nothing but what is vil- 


lainous and baſe, it can therefore merit no- 


thing but diſdain. W 
1 Ware 


3 


19571 
Wurke there is too much kindnèſs and 
good nature, and too little care of ſelf. inte- 
reſt, though it is an unhappy miſtake, yet 
it may ſometimes claim a ſmall degree of 
_ and eſteem, or, however, will be al- 
looked upon with compaſſion. But 


jo bf ſelf love and ſelf-eſteem, ſelf-intereſt- 


edneſs and ſelf-conceit; grow {d very preva- 


lent; and the love of our neighbdur is in a 


manner extinct; in a word, when we ſhew 


ſuch a vaſt regard for ourſelves, and ſo little 
fof others, the ſatisfaction we ſhall gain by 


1 ſuch a diſpoſition will be but ſmall, 

in proportion to what we ſhall loſe : and as it 
is the grand principle of every thing which is 
baſe and unworthy, it can never be deemed 
Honourable; but will be ridiculous in the 
laſt degree; and always treated with ſcorn 
and deteſtation.- 

Ir muſt alſo be allowed, in behalf of 
SOCIAL PASSION, that every pleaſure we 
have is doubled by being ſhared and com- 
municated ; and every joy, and content= 
ment of others, by this Rind ſympathy, be- 
comes our own. Which is fo true, that 
even the joys bf ſenſe, both in luxury, and 
amouts, derive their principal charnis from 


4 mixture of ſomething kind and friendly, 


without which they would be rd in- 
Upid- 
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AND though this diſpoſition makes ns 
ſharers in the pain and miſery of others, as 
well as in their happinefs; yet by this mu- 
tual feeling we have it in our power to al- 
leviate the anxiety of our friends, without. 
increaſing our own in the ſame proportion; 
becauſe even that grief and ſorrow, which 
is truly of a ſocial nature, and flows from 
——— ſympathy and com banden, Is a fort 
of. pleaſing anguiſh. 

Tux kind and tender affections, though 
intermixed with ſomewhat of horror and 
diſturbance, do yet occaſion a moſt agreable 
emotion of ſoul, which is the reaſon why 
men will often crowd to ſee a ſpectacle of 
calamity ; and ſuch repreſentations as move 
our paſſions, even in this mournful way, 
do ſometimes yield a more delightful enter- 

tainment, than the higheſt enjoyments of 
the ſenſual kind. 

Tuxsx pleaſures will not grow dull and 
taſteleſs in the exerciſe, nor are they apt to 
be tireſome, but will be always repeated 
with increaſin g joy; neither is there any 
danger. they ſhould interfere with other 
pleaſures, and depriye us of ſuch; as are 
more valuable. The honeſt man is no leſs 
capable than the immoral one, of enjoying 
all the pleaſures of the underſtanding and 


imagination; his head will be as clear, and 


his reafon as well fitted for the moſt refin- 
ed 
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ed ſpeciilations ; and his power of being 
pleaſed with the contemplation of beauty, 
either in the, works of nature or of art, will 
be no ways impaired: he will alſo be no 
leſs diſpoſed for mitth and gaiety, becauſe 
he will be likely to ſhare no leſs of chear- 
fulneſs and aud humour; and he will 
have this advantage, that fo far as he is 
virtuous and good, the ridicule can never 
be turned upon himſelf; and even as to 
ſenſual delights, he will enjoy theſe in a 
greater perfection, becauſe he will in all 
probability, be more temperate and ſparing, 


and eſpecially as he will chooſe it in a ſocial | 
and friendly way, not to regale himſelf 


alone, but to have others partake with him, 


which will very much increaſe the plea- 


ſure. : 

Tus the exerciſe of kind and ſocial 
affections, will not deprive us of any other 
valuable ſatisfactions, but will rather diſ- 
5 us to enjoy them with greater advan- 
tage; and it will be ſo far from bringing upon 
us any future evils, that its conſequences 
and effects will be highly beneficial. For 
theſe pleaſures are not only ſuperior: to all 
others in their immediate exerciſe, but they 
are of a permanent and durable nature, 
they do not periſh in the uſing, nor do 
they take their flight the nioment they 
are enjoyed, but will ſtill remain a laſting 
treaſure : becauſe the remembrance of ſuc 
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ations is always ſweet, and the conſeiouſ- 
neſs and reflection ever affords a moſt plea- 
ſing and delightful entertainment. 
Tur exerciſe of BENEVOLENCE is wa 
pleaſing, as the end which is obtained is 
moſt deſirable and good; and not only ſo, 
but even thoſe inclinations and actions 
which lead to that end are decent and 
handſome, yielding entire ſatisfaction in the 
review: ſo that here we find the moſt 
pleaſing action united with the moſt delight- 
ful contemplation; for there is nothing ſo 
grateful as a generous action, nor any beauty 
ſo engaging as a kind and friendly diſpo- 
ſition. "0 5 
HoNEs T is adorned with moſt power- 
ful charms, whieh afford ſuch raviſhing de- 
light, as renders it, for the ſake of its own 
intrinſic beauty, more eligible than any 
other good; even though for its ſake we 
ſhould be brought to ſuffer the greateſt 
evils. Poverty, pain and death, have been 
joyfully embraced, and moſt cheerfully en- 
dured, rather than conſent to any thing 
contrary to this firſt impreſſion of beauty 
and worth, which ought to be the ruling 
Principle of all our actions. 
Wr ought certainly to pay the higheſt 
regard to conſcience, fo as to maintain it 
facred and inviolable, as it is of the laft 
importance to our happineſs or miſery ; be- 
cauſe the moſt exquiſite pleaſure, and ”= 
= 8585 . FM 
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moſt tormenting anguiſh, take their riſe 
from this MORAL SENSE. 
is the genuine product of a viRTvous LIFE; 
for a man may then look into himſelf with- 

out any diſturbance, when he finds nothing 


there that is odious and ili-deſerving ; when 


he is not conſcious of any injuſtice, or diſ- 
honeſty, nor of having done any cruel, 
hard, or injurious actions; and what is 
more, if his conſcience can teftify that in 
the main he has governed himſelf by the 


rules of virtue and honour, and the chief 


tenor of his conduct has been generous, 
kind, and beneficent, ſo far as his ability 
would extend ; this will afford him conti- 
nual joy, and may juſtly be a ſource of 
never-ceafing pleaſure, _ mY ; 
Ix is this moſt pleaſing review, which 
ſtrikes the inward ſenſe in ſo lively a man- 
ner, as to excite a moſt exquiſite and inex- 
preſſible ſatisfaction; inſomuch that the ap- 
probation of a man's own breaſt, and the 
conſciouſneſs of his own virtue and merit, 
has been reckoned of all the bleſſings of 
life, to be the deareſt and moſt ineſtimable ; 
the beſt and nobleſt part of mankind, 
| having always valued it above any thing 
| elſe in the world, ſooner chooſing to die 
than to violate their honour, or do one 
ſingle action that is villainous and baſe ; as 
well knowing, that even life itſelf, when 
N z this 
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this is gone, is but a wretched being, hard- 
ly worth the keeping, 

For he who has not the honeſt teſti- 
mony of his own heart, but is conſcious of 
ſomething in himſelf, which is morally 
evil, odious and ſhameful, can never have 
any real ſelf-eſteem, but muſt of neceſſity 
hate and deteſt himſelf; and the continual 

reproaches of his own mind will render his 
days extremely miſerable, though attended 
with the higheſt degree of outward proſpe- 
rity, 

1 HIS natural principle is not eaſily ſup- 
preſſed; for though it may paſſibly be lulled 
aſleep, and lie dormant for a while, yet it 
will at laſt awake with greater fury ; and 
the laſhes of a guilty — may fill the 
mind with horror and remorſe, ſufficient to 

eate a hell upan earth, and make eyen life 
itſelf an inſupportable burthen. 

Bur if we could ſuppoſe this ſenſe of 
right and wrong, to be almoſt totally ef- 
faced, and that by long cuſtom a man 
ſhould be grown wholly inſenſible of mo- 
ral good and evil, to whom villainy ſhould 
be no ways odious, nor virtue amiable ; 

yet this muſt imply, at the fame time, an 
utter abſence of every thing which is gene- 
rous and worthy, and that all ſympathy 
and kind affection is wholly rooted out of 
ſuch a temper ;_ whereby he muſt conſe- 
a ant? loſe all the moſt valuable pleaſures . 

0 


I J 
of life, and be ſubject to the moſt unnatu- 
ral and tormenting paſſions. And if the 
conſciouſneſs of the greateſt inward defor- 
mity cannot move or affect him, ſo far as 
to make him out of love with himſelf, it 
wil be ſure to make him ſo much the more 
deteſtable to others, and render him the- 
ſcorn and the jeſt, the hatred and averſion 
of all mankind. 8 5 : 

For as all men have implanted in them 
this natural ſenſe of right and wrong, what- 
ever is immoral and ill-deſerving will, to 
the generality, appear odious and deformed; 
and though they may ſometimes be ſo par- 
tial, as to overlook the inward deformity 
of their own characters, they will be apt 
enough to mark it in others, and moſt 
ſincerely to hate and deteſt them for it. 
'As all perſons do naturally delight in 
the eſteem and good opinion of their fel- 
low creatures; to be ſlighted and deſpiſed 
by all we converſe with, muſt occaſion a 
moſt grievous trouble and diſturbance, which 
a haughty ſpirit will ſcarce know how to 
bear ; but whoever deviates from the paths 
of virtue, will be likely ſo far to incur the 
general cenſure and reproach : whereas he 
who places his chief delight in the praQtice 
of moral goodneſs, will, beſides other ad- 
vantages, be ſure to gain the approbation 
and eſteem of all good men, which to an 
honeſt mind is a moſt exquiſite ſatisfaction. 
5 N 4 Trek 
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THERE is no paſſion more ſtrongly im- 
planted in our . breaſts, than the love of 
HONOUR and APPLAUSE, which all men 
ſtrive to obtain by various and ſometimes 
unaccountable 3 but when this af- 
fair is rightly underſtood, it will be found, 
that vIxruE and REAL MERIT, will prove 
the ſureſt way to honour and reputation; 
| becauſe thoſe actions which do manifeſtly 
tend to the general good, will ſeldom fal 
of being crowned with univerſal applauſe. 
Ir has been always urged as no ſmall 
recommendation of theſe moral pleaſures, 
that they do not depend upon fortune; 
they can never be taken from us, nor can 
we be hindered in the enjoyment of them, 
unleſs by ourſelves ; for every man may be 
honeſt if he pleaſes, and no one is neceſſitat- 
ed to be wicked, but gar from his own 
wrong choice. 
WnũxNEVER our Jefine IS fixed upon 2 
good that cannot be obtained, it muſt oc- 
caſion conſtant uneaſineſs while it continues; 
and as the loſs of a pleaſure does often 
produce a moſt exquiſite pain, we ſhall 
continually be expoſed to affliction and ca- 
lamity, when we ſet our hearts upon that 
which at any time may be loſt, or taken 
from us; and therefore our greateſt wiſ⸗ 
dom will be to withdraw our deſires from 
thoſe goods that are precarious, and not in 


Our * to e or retain, and di- 
| f rect 
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rect them to ſuch as are fixed and con- 
ſtant, which we can at any time beſtow 
upon ourſelves; by which means we may 
be always ſure — obtain what we defire, 
without any apprehenſion of loſs or diſap- 
pointment. 

Ir our fancy is ſtruck with the luſtre of 
things without, ſuch as adventitious ho- 
nours, eſtates, and preferments, and we pur- 
ſue them as our greateſt good, we are ne- 
ceſſarily expoſed to grief and vexation; 
becauſe theſe things are ſo fickle and un- 
ſteady, that though we are proſperous and 
ſucceſsful at preſent, we know not how: 
ſoon we may meet with croſſes and mis- 
fortunes ; may be rich to-day, and to-mor- 
row ſtript of all, and reduced to extreme 
poverty: but he who has learned to ſet 
the higheſt value on the inward objects of 
worth and beauty, ſuch as honeſty, faith. 


integrity, friendſhip and honour, and is 


but once poſſeſſed of theſe, will be rich 
beyond expreſſion; as he will have obtained 
a treaſure none can rob him of, nor can the 
utmoſt malice of fortune bereave him of it: 


becauſe under the greateſt ſufferings, and 


even in the article of death, theſe will ad- 
miniſter unſpeakable comfort and delight. 
Ap thus it ſeems to be moſt evident, 
that theſe MoRAL AFFECTIONS are of the 
e . and we make no 

ſcruple 
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ſeruple to pronounce theſe pleaſures to be 
the moſt exquiſite, and the pains the moſt 
tormenting; and that whoever is ſtudious to 
obtain the greateſt pleaſure he is capable of 
receiving, intermixed with as little diſtur- 
bance as is poſſible, will endeavour to form 
his taſte to x1NDNEss and HUMANITY : he 
will be obliged, for the ſake of his own 

ivate happineſs, to cultivate a benevolent 
diſpoſition, and ſo to regulate his conduct, 
as may beſt tend to promote the general 


Fox the intereſt of every particular is 
moſt certainly bound up in the public 
welfare ; and whoever, by working upon 
bis own mind, can bring his paſſions and 
affections to that juſt harmony and propor- 

tion, as is moſt conducing to the GENERAL 
GooD, will thereby procure to himſelf the 
greateſt and moſt durable ſatisfaction; as, 
on the contrary, where the ſelfiſh affecti- 
ons exceed their due bounds, and men pur- 
ſuc a ſeparate intereſt in oppoſition to the 
general happineſs, they fondly aim at a leſ- 
ſer good, which deprives them' of a great- 
er, and not only fo, but they bring upon 
themſelves the moſt tormenting anguiſh and 
diſtreſs. 1 : Ons 
_ TareRyFoRE this natural ſympathy, this 
focial paſſion, ought not to be rudely op- 
poſed, or induſtriouſly ſuppreſſed, as meer 
: Weak: 


I 


„ 
weakneſs and folly, but rather ſhould be 
cheriſhed and maintained in its juſt pro- 
portion ; only ſo far it muſt be reſtrained, 
as to be under the command of reaſon, 
that it may beſt anſwer its own end; for if 
it is partial and miſguided, and not directed 
by prudence, it may prove moſt pernici- 
SE | 
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VIRTUE and HAPPINESS. 


PAST 
8 E TV E 
1 having taken a ſurvey of the 


various pleaſures and pains we are 
capable of receiving, in order to diſcover 
which are of the greateſt importance to 


our happineſs and miſery; it may be ne- 


ceſſary to enquire how all theſe affections, 

and the various inclinations arifing from 
them, are to be REGULATED, ſo as to be 
moſt conducing to our happineſs, which is 
the point we ouglit to aim at in all our 
actions. 

Ir has been ſufficiently intimated al- 
ready, how neceſſary it is, that all our paſ- 
ſions ſhould be moderated, becauſe that 
will ſave us abundance of trouble and diſ- 
quiet, and will alſo enable ” at any time, 

a | to 


eise 
to ſtop and ſuſpend our motion, and take 4 
little time to confider whether it is conduct- 
ing us towards happineſs, or whether we 
are not rather going aſtray ; and afterwards 
we may continue or alter its direction ac- 

cording to the dictates of reaſon: but when 
our affections are exceſſive and immoderate, 
our eee too violent, and our deſires 
too cager and impatient, they are productive 
-of nothing but diſturbance ; for when the 
uneaſineſs is greater than is neceſſary to put 
us into motion, there is ſo much immediate 
miſery more than was requiſite; and not 
only ſo, but as they grow exceſſive, they 
grow headſtrong and ungovernable, refuſing 
to obey ſuch directions as our deliberate 
judgment had preſcribed. 1 
Wæuæx our motion is more ande; it is 
Ly more eaſily managed, and may be made or- 
derly and regular, always guided to its proper 
end ; but when it is impetuous, it is not at 
our own command, but will be apt to oc- 
eaſion the wildeſt diſorder and confuſion. 
Wir can then neither direct our aim 
aright, nor chuſe the moſt proper means to 
attain any end, but are burried into mea- 

ſures contrary to our own happinets, and, 
alſo highly injurious to others. 

Bx this means, that harmony and 5 
of the affections ſo neceflary to 
virtue and happineſs is deſtroyed ; for while 
fore paſſions do gain too great an aſcendant, 


others 
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others will be too much reduced, which 
would not have happened, if none had 
been ſuffered to exceed their juſt bounds; 
and therefore our firſt ,,care ſhould be to 
work by the reſtraining, rather than the 
encouraging practice: and it may be pre- 
miſed as a general maxim, that every paſ- 
ſion ought to be moderated, requiring more 
the bridle than the ſpur; and though this 
may coſt ſome trouble before they can be 
broke to the bitt, and taught to obey the 
reins, yet upon the whole it will certainly 
be beſt, not to give a looſe to every forward 
inclination, nor be impatiently following 
every fancy and opinion of good, but ra- 
ther chuſe on many occaſions to forbear, 
and reſt contented in our preſent condi- 
tion. 

We are not only obliged carefully to ex- 
amine every appearance of pleaſure which 
| ats itſelf; but even the general idea we 
entertain of happineſs, ought to be chaſten- 
ed and corrected. We ſhall but deceive 
ourſelves with fond imaginations, if we ex- 

& a conſtant ſucceſſion of the highe 
bliſs; for we muſt be ſometimes willing to 
ſuffer a little pain, and often think ourſelves 
ſufficiently happy in being relieved. from 
trouble, and obtaining perfect caſe and tran- 
quillity, or, however, in the e of 
waternte fatisfaCtions. 


Taoves 
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Tnouon the main branch of happineſs 
may be ſaid to conſiſt in the enjoyment of 
the greateſt and moſt exalted pleaſure, yet 
there is one eſſential part of it which ought 
to be our firſt concern ; and that is, to be 
free from miſery, fo far-as our preſent cir- 
cumſtances will allow. Therefore we ſhould 
be ſtudious how to lefſen our cares, and 
provide for our eaſe and quiet, rather than 
aim at high and difficult attainments, or 
engage in purſuits before we are well adviſ- 
ed whether they may not be likely to end 
in diſappointment, or be attended with more 
anxicty.and pain than can be ballanced by 
any real joy they will afford. 

Tur wiſe diſpoſer of all things has 
blended pleaſure and pain fo intimately; 
that they are not to be ſeperated ; and has 
made it neceſſary for us to endure the one, 
to quicken us in the purſuit of the other; 
and to encreaſe the reliſh of it when ob- 
tained : yet may every man ſtrive to avoid 
it as much as lies in his power, and to 
_ his uneaſy moments as few as poſ- 
ble. 8 855 

Wren we have guarded ſo well as we 
are able againſt all anxious and tormenting 
amprefſions, we may then be at liberty to 
ſeek after pleaſure ; though even here we 
ought to be teniperate and modeſt, not aſ- 
piring after high enjoyments, nor captivated 
with gay and ſplendid amuſements. There 
| 7 | arc 
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are indeed ſome who were born to gteat- 
neſs, being endowed with natural abilities, 
vaſtly ſuperior to the generality of man- 
kind; and theſe may be allowed to enter- 
tain a little ambition, and to ſtrive by all 
worthy and juſtifiable ways to obtain au- 
thority and preheminence: but in the main, 
it will become all men, in the firſt place, 
to learn to know themſelves and their own 
talents, and be cautious never to engage in 
matters which they are not fit for; but 
make choice of ſuch a courſe of action, as 


will be moſt ſuitable to their genius and 


capacity, not always ambitious of gran- 
deur and diſtinction, but rather chuſing 
privacy and retirement, being content to 
live in obſcurity, and to enjoy ſuch ſatis- 
factions as are within their power, to ob- 
tain which, though they may not have fuch 
a gaudy appearance as to ſtrike upon the 
fancy, yet will be found to be folid and 
laſting, as they eſtabliſh inward tranquillity, 
and afford the ſweeteſt and ſincereſt plea- 
Bur whoever is aſpiring after higher 
matters, and will ſet his heart upon things 
of outward dependance, ſuch as riches, 
honours, titles, precedencies, the favour of 
coutts, or the breath of vulgar applauſe, 
will find that he has neglected what is in- 
finitely more valuable ; and by eagerly pur- 
ſuing objects whole poſſeſſion is ſo uncer- 
. 13 4 hr” | E O | | tain, 
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fain, will be expoſed to continual vexation 
and diſappointment: and, which is the 
greateſt misfortune, he will ſometimes be 
obliged to part with his honour before he 
can arrive at the top of his ambition, bar- 
tering ſweet peace and true contentment for 
the vain deluſive hopes of obtaining gilded 
trifles. 5 "" 

Trover greatnefs m appear m 
ſplendid and 1 — wig happineſs does 
not always attend it in equal proportion; 
But he who acts in an babes 4 here, even 
the honeſt artiſan, who lives by his induſtry, 
enjoying what is ſufficient to — — all his 
reaſonable wants, and who is content, and 
aſpires after no more; who is generous, free, 
and kind-hearted, fo far as he is able, and 
conſcious of nothing criminal or. ill-deſerv- 


ing, may vie for eaſe and. tranquillity of 


mind with thoſe in higher ſtations; yet it is 
moſt certain, that thoſe who are placed in 
the higheſt ſphere, and entruſted with the 
greateſt power and ability to do good, if 
they make a right uſe of it, may diffuſe a 
molt- extenſive r and ede 
'ly enjoy the moſt exalted | 
A Goop prince, who no ambition : 
but to make his ſubjects happy, nor any in- 
tereſt ſeparate from that of his people, who 
though he has given the greateſt proofs of 
. Courage, can yet uſe moderation, and is too 
wiſe to place his glory in making congueſts 5 
v 


- LR. 


how will ſuch a king be honoured and res 


vered! and how much more happy in the 


conſciouſneſs of ſuch a god-like diſpoſition, 


than thoſe who have been unjuſtly celebra- 
ted as the greateſt heroes! He needs not 
envy his renown, who is recorded to have 
conquered eight hundred eities, ſubdue 
three hundred nations, fought in ſeveral 
engagements againſt more than three mil- 
lions of enemies, one million of which he 
deſtroyed, and took another million priſon- 
ers; who though he obtained the greateſt 
| honours that could be beſtowed in a free 
8 yet could ſet no limits to his 


oundleſs ambition, but employed his fine 


talents and great abilities, not to ſerve, but 
to enſlave his country; and after a bloody 
civil war, in which he proved victorious, 
aſſumed to himſelf a tyrannic power, for 
which he ſoon met with his reward, fall- 
ing by the hands of his neareſt friends, and 
thoſe upon whom he had conferred the 
Bor to return to common life. What- 


ever ſtation we are placed in, it were cer- 


tainly much to be wiſhed that our deſires 
and averſions might be moderated, and that 
we could procure to ourſelyes an EQUAL 
MIND ; and this can only be effected by 
that diſcipline and caſtigation of our fancies 
and opinions before mentioned, and by 
taking a little time to conſider the real mo- 
T O 2 „ nant 
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ment of that pleaſure ot pain which they 


bring along with them ; weighing the con- 


fequences they will draw after them, and 


ballancing the ſum total of good and evil 
which they contain. This will ſhew us 


the imperfection of all worldly 3 = 
that they are always daſhed with ſome bit- 


terneſs and diſtreſs, which will tend to 
tower thoſe high and florid imaginations we 
are too apt to entertain, and' thereby render 
our defires more temperate and calm ; it 


will alfo convince us, that many evils are 
not ſo dreadful as at firſt fight they might 


appear, but may poſſibly contain a mix- 
ture of good; which will help to baniſh 
all black and diſmal ideas, and render our 
fears and averſons leſs tormenting. By due 


conſideration, and withdrawing our atten- 


tion from ſlighter matters, and fixing it up- 
on that which is of the greateſt concern, 
we may at laſt bring all our ideas of plea- 


fure and apprehenſions of evil to be RAT I1o- 


NAL and jusr. We ſhall then be no lon- 
ger goyerned by fancy, nor will our affec- 


tions be ſo eager and exceſſive, but we may, 


by continued ufe, gain a habit of patience, 
moderation, and ſelf-command. 


Ox inducement to all men, from the 
higheſt to the loweſt, to moderate their 
| vita, may be drawn from the conſide- 
ration of the frailty and uncertainty of hu- 
man life; for though outward objects were 
| PT To | ever 
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ever ſo fixed and ſteady, yet we have but 
little aſſurance as to the time of our own 
continuance ; and though from a reaſonable 
probability, we may be concerned for the 
future as well as for the preſent, yet it were 
certainly the greateſt wiſdom, not to be im- 


"moderately anxious, nor too full of expec- 
tation about what ſhall be hereafter. In 


the midſt of all our joys and griefs, our 


hopes and fears, which do alternately agi- 


tate our breaſts, we ſhould always remem- 
ber, that this very day may poſſibly be our 


laſt ; and he, who is now engaged in the 


buſieſt and moſt active enterprize, pusſuing 


what he aims at with the utmoſt warmth 
and eagerneſs, (ſo quickly may the ſcene be 


changed) may. be motionleſs and cold to- 
morrow, his eyes cloſed, and his counte- 


nance inanimated, and all his grand de- 


a and towering . at an end. 
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HE joys of SENSE, in the vulgar ac- 

ceptation of the word. are gene- 
rally acknowledged to be the loweſt, and 
therefore ought not to be purſued as the 
moiſt worthy. 

THOUGH we are far from aſſerting chat 
pleaſure is no good, nor pain no evil, yet 
as too great indulgence to the pleaſures of 
ſenie, as well as too great averſion to the 
pains, will certainly deprive us of much 
greater pleaſures, and bring upon us the 

reateſt evils, we ought here to put in prac- 
tice thoſe leſſons of FoRBEARANCE and 
ENDURANCE before-mentioned ; and our 
appetites and deſires of this kind ought 
ever to be reſtrained; and kept within 
bounds. 

Tris we ſuppoſe will hardly be con- 
teſted ; but what puts the matter out of all 
poſſibility of diſpute, is, that though we 
ſhould allow theſe pleaſures to be of the 
greateſt moment, and that our chief care 
ſhould be to enjoy them in the greateſt 
perfection; yet this can only be obtained by 
a leſs frequent uſe of them, and by inter- 
mixing ſomewhat. of abſtinence and labo- 


D 
rious exerciſe, Which will give them an 


uncommon 
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ednet and exquiſite reliſh : whereas if 
they are too long continued, or too often 
repeated, they grow nauſeous and offenſize, 
dull and heavy, and inſupportable. So ne- 
ceſſary is forbearance and ſelf-denial, to the 
true enjoyment of even ſenſual delights ; 
and fo much does the alleviation of a pain, 
arifing from the craving of a found and na- 
tural appetite, when added to a pleaſure, 
enhance the value of it. Thus TzMPe- * 
RANCE is eligible for its own ſake ; and ſtill 
more fo, as it is a preſervative of health 
and good humour; for health is the fove- 
reign balſam of life, and the main ingre- 
dient towards happinefs : It is this which 
enables us to taſte the ſweets of every ſenſe, 
and to perform every action with eaſe and 
pleaſure; but when health is impaired, and 
the curious organs are out of order, every 
. Impreſſion is grating and difagreable, and 
every motion uneaſy. 

Fr is health alſo which greatly tends to 

promote chearfulneſs and od humour, 
prevent all peeviſhneſs, ſpleen, and me- 

ancholly, and keeps the mind clear and 
ſerene; not ſuffering it to be clouded with 
fullenneſs and diſcontent, nor overcaſt with 
dark fears and diſmal apprehenfions, which 
though purely imaginary, yet in ſome caſes 
are obſerved to be more tormenting than 
any ſenſe of | kar evil. 


Q4 SELF- | 
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-- SELF-INTEREST, or the love of money, 
ſhould not be ſuffered, to grow exceſſive, 
and exceed its due proportion ; but pru- 
dence ſhould teach us to: moderate theſe de- 
fires, ſo as to keep in the golden mean, be- 
twixt negligence and extravagance on the 
one hand, and ſordid avarice on the other. 
Every man ſhould be diligent and induſtrious 
to acquire a competency of the means of 
happineſs; and if he is poſſeſſed of it, he 
ought not profuſely to laviſh it away upon 
every wanton appetite, or forward fancy; 
he ought certainly to forbear unneceſſary 
gratifications, rather than bring himſelf to 
want what is neceſſary; but to deny our- 
ſelves the chief epjoyments of life, even 
thoſe which are moſt eſſential to our happi- 
nels, purely to gratify a fantaſtical dellre 
of -heaping up riches, without either mea- 
ſure or end, will ſurely be no wiſe man's 
choice. It is not a ſmall ſacrifice that muſt 
be made to this inſatiable paſſion, when it 
once gains the aſcendant : we muſt not on- 
ly forego all eaſe and pleaſure, but muſt 
forfeit the love and eſteem of all our 
friends, and, which is ſtill more, we muſt 
loſe the ſecret approbation of our own 
minds. And what are we to gain in lieu of 
all theſe ? only the bare ſatisfaction of be- 
ing poſſeſſed of wealth which we dare not 
uſe. Or if we ſhould ſuppoſe it employed 
to the beſt advantage, yet riches cannot al- 
5 285 TO Ways 
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ways make or preſerve us happy; they can- 
not cure a fever, nor remove the racking 
pain of the gout, or ſtone; much leſs can 
they eaſe the mind of care, or heal that 
remorſe of conſcience, which the hard and 
injurious methods men take to acquire them 
too often create. ; 1 
 WuETHER a good name, and the fair 
. eſteem of our acquaintance, be not prefer- 
able to a large eſtate, may poſſibly admit of 
ſome diſpute ; but we may ſurely venture 
to affirm, that a man's own innocence and 
| honour, and the peace and quiet of his 
mind, are far more precious than gold; 
and , whoever parts with theſe, though it 
were in exchange for all the wealth of the 
Indies, will find that he has made a fooliſh 


Ter are we far from derogating from 
the uſefulneſs of riches, when they are 
rightly applied ; for he who is bleſſed with 
a plentiful fortune, and has alſo the art of 
enjoying it, may live much more happy 
than he could without it: yet even in this 
favourable circumſtance, there will be re- 
quired a ſtricter government and ſelf- com- 
mand; elſe where perſons have it in their 
power to gratify every inclination to the 
— they may be tempted to run into ex- 
C * . 
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A Rick man muſt in many reſpects live 
like a poor man, elſe his riches will be no 
advantage, but a ſnare to him: he muſt uſe 
exerciſe, which is voluntary labour, and he 
muſt often practiſe forbearance out of 
choice, which the poor are forted to do 
out of neceſlity ; and after all, he cannot 
taſte the pleaſures of ſenſe in much greater 
— than others, becauſe they are 
ſt enjoyed with temperance, and at ſmall 
expence; but he may purchaſe a greater 
ſhare of the pleafures of the mind; he 
may adorn the ſcene wherein he lives, and 
will have leiſure to contemplate the beauties 
of nature and of art. He may have all 
the advantage of education, and good in- 
ſtruction, and opportunity to improve his 
mind by Pann, = the beſt converſation : 
but his main privilege will be, the having 
it in his power to do acts of kindneſs and 
generoiry, to raiſe” drooping merit, to re- 
the unfortunate and diſtreſſed, and to 
befriend all about him in the moſt effectual 
manner: here he ſhould bend all his en- 
deavours to excel, and make this his princi- 
care, as it is indeed the moſt glorious 
_ uſe of riches, and will certainly turn to the 
beſt account. 

Ir is this which yields the moſt exqui- 
ſite pleaſure, and hereby he will gain-ho- 
gnour and eſteem from all mankind, and 5 
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ſo lay up for himſelf a more ineſtimable 
treaſure, which can never be loſt or taken 
from bim. 5 
Bur ſurely he muſt be loſt to all ſenſe of 
ſhame, and - wholly ignorant of his own 
true happineſs, who ſuffers all his views to 


center in a narrow ſelf- intereſt; who can 


ſee a worthy object in want white he is able 


to relieve him, or is ever backward to ſerve -_ 
his friends and country, who , ought to be 


as dear to him as himſelf. 
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T HE pleaſures of the UnNDERSTAND- 
ING and IMAGINATION are highly 
valuable, as they yield a more refined enter- 
tainment than the joys of ſenſe, or the low 
gratification of the love of money; yet 
even theſe may be purſued too far, as is 
generally acknowledged to be the caſe, when 
mens thoughts are wholly turned this way, 
to the neglect of the more important and 
neceſſary cares of life. The virtuoſo, the 
chemiſt, the mathematician and the poet, 
are all of them ſometimes ſo tranſported, 
each in his own way, with the ſeveral oh- 
jects they have in view, as to be almoſt en- 
tirely regardleſs of every thing elſe. So 
enchanting 1s beauty, that whoever enters 
into a deep contemplation of any branch of 
it, is ſure to be ſmitten ; and though the 
_ pleaſure he receives is never ſo great, yet as 
the buſy part of mankind will ſcarce allow 
any thing to be a real good, or of any uſe, 
unleſs it tends to increaſe a man's fortune; 
they are apt to look on theſe men of deep 
_— with ſome ſort of pity, judging 
them to be a little touched in their brain, 
and under a degree of madneſs,” 


Bur 


„ [an 
Bur this elegance of fancy, will be 


moſt apt to draw us to inconvenience, when 


we are not content with ſeeing and admi- 
ring, but muſt be. aiming at the property 


and poſſeſſion; for by this means, a perſon 


of a moſt ample fortune, having his ima- 


gination too ſtrongly turned for ſuch things 
as ſtately buildings, gardens, ſtatues, pic- 
tures, equipages, and ſuch- like exhibitions 
of grandeur, may run out ſo far, till the 
year's income will not anſwer the expence: 
and he will find, that he has laviſhed 


away that wealth upon ſuperfluous amuſe- 


ments, which ought to have been reſerved 


for more important and neceffary occa- . 


fions. AE 
Bur whoever has leiſure to apply him- 


ſelf to the ſtudy of BEauTY, and would 
— it to the beſt advantage, ſhould 
ende 


vour principally to form his taſte ac- 
cording to the beſt judgment, and the true 
ſtandard and rule of reaſon; for though 
this ſenſe is naturally implanted in all men, 
yet by imitation -and evil habit, it may be 
vitiated and depraved, and we may be led 


to overlook the higher orders of beauty, 


and to fix our attention on ſuch as are of 
an inferior ſort ; and even amongſt thoſe of 


the ſame kind, we may fancy and admire 


ſuch as are mean and trivial, containing but 


a {mall ſhare of real beauty, and conſequent- 


ly can afford no true or laſting pleaſure. | 
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A Man muſt cultivate his reaſon, and 
improve his natural genius, e'er he can 
clearly diſcern what is truly agreable and 
entertaining, what is preferable and princi- 


pal in theſe ſubjects of JE and it 
will require ſome uſe and practice, e er he 
can form his reliſh accordingly. Harmony 
and PROPORTION, on Which beauty de- 
ponds, are founded in nature; nor will they 
be as we fancy them, or be governed by 
humour, or the prevailing opinion. * 
TuxRRETORE whoever would attain to a 
true taſte of beauty, muſt endeavour to 
frame it according to the jus r STANDARD 
OF NATURE; and it will coſt him ſome 
pains to call in queſtion his early prejudices, 
and reclaim his fancy from the power of 
faſhion and education, to commit it to the 
guidance of reaſon. | | £2 : 
WhtRE this is not done we fhall cer- 
tainly be betrayed into wrong judgments; 
and by degrees the ſenſe will be altered, and 
the taſte will be depraved. It is this way 
that men are brought to prefer artifice to 
honeſty, pleaſure to virtue, and can ſome- 
times part with their honour, and barter 
inward worth and beauty for ſplendid trifles 
without. M 5 . | . | 
IF we regard only the ſtudy of nature, 
and the politer arts, how apt are we to run 
into a falſe reliſh. Many are delighted 
with what is gothic and irregular in archi- 
1 1 tecture, 


FE © | 
tecture, with a falſe ſtile in painting, with 
groteſque and monſtrous figures, gloſſy 


paint, and glaring colours; and in muſic, 


that does nat always pleaſe the moſt which 
is according to the beſt. manner, and trueſt 

SoME men are employed in ſurveying 
| inſets and cocklethells with the deepeſt at- 


tention ;. while others no leſs liable to ridi- 


cule, are buſied in framing hypotheſes and 
imaginary ſyſtems, whereby the various 
operations of nature are accounted for, and 
whimſically explained: not content in ſilent 
obſervation to admire that harmony and 
order that reigns through the whole crea- 
tion, they ſeem to be more delighted with 
te fictions of their own brains; can cen- 
ſure and find fault with the contrivance of 
infinite wiſdom, and deform the beautiful 
order of things with their vain imaginati- 
ons and fond conceits. R ngevns 
. Ir is alſo owing to a manifeſt wrong 
fancy when perſons are ſo fond of novelty, 
as to neglect what is truly beautiful and 
agreable, and can be pleaſed with nothing 
but what is ſtrange and uncommon, won= 
derful and ſurpriſing. For though it is the 
frailty of our nature, that we cannot be 
pleaſed, with any thing long, but muſt be 
xelieved with ſomething new, yet that no- 
velty which adds freſh charms to beauty, 


1 
< 


has nothing pleaſing in itſelf, But they 


| who 


ä 

who are far gone in this taſte, fall in love 
with any thing for the ſake of its rareneſs; 
and, deſpiſing that beautiful ſimplicity which 
s plainly to be diſcerned in the moſt com- 
mon ſubjects, come at laſt to delight in 

what is myſterious and miraculous, mon- 
ſtrous and prodigious. | TE. 
Ir is owing to this vitiated reliſh, that 
hiſtorians are not ſatisfied with ſuch nar- 
rations and deſcriptions as would be both 
inſtructive and entertaining; but they muſt 
often be inventing — * ſtrange and 

aſtoniſhing to embelliſh their works, and 
deal ſo much in omens, prodigies and ap- 
itions. The writers of voyages and tra- 
vels love to ſtretch beyor the bounds, of 
truth, and relate ſomething marvellous and 
incredible; and even the moſt celebrated 
poets do abound in deſcriptions of things 
quite out of nature, which are certainly 
more fit to excite laughter than any other 
paſſion ; for even fiction itſelf ſhould bear 
ſome reſemblance to truth, and appear with 
an air of probability; elſe, however it may 
leaſe the ignorant and the vulgar, it will 
hardly paſs with men of juſt diſcernment. 
There is indeed in all men a natural propen- 
fity to wonder at what they do not under- 
ftand, delighting to be amuſed with fabu- 
lous narrations and idle dreams, which lays 


£47 a foundation for the wildeſt enthuſiaſm, and 


makes the weak and ignorant become the 
Þ - dupes 
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dupes of artful inen, who know how to 


manage this foible of the human nature to 
their own advantage. 

YerT the ſtudy and ſurvey of theſe ſorts 
of beauties, when | duly regulated, is in 
many branches of it, befides the immediate 
pleaſure which it yields, attended with very 


great advantage. That ſtrict attention to 


mathematical demonſtrations which the 
pleafing ſpeculation inſenſibly leads us to, 


gives young minds a quickneſs of percep- 


tion, and a habit of clear and concluſive 
reaſoning, which will lead them to the diſ- 
covery of truth in every ſubje& ; and as it 

revents them from being impoſed on by 
weak and ſuperficial arguments, it will tend 


to baniſh all error and prejudice, credulity 


and ſuperſtition. _ 
Tux improvements in natural knowledge, 


beſides many uſeful inventions for the eaſe 


and convenience of life, will lead us into 
moſt exalted and entertaining ſpeculations, 
and make the face of nature appear moſt 


fair. Here every inquiſitive mind may be 
convinced, that in the main, all things are 
ordered for the beſt; by the moſt conſum- 


mate wiſdom. That in this ue ſyſ 


tem, all the ſeveral parts have a mutual re- 
lation and ſubſerviency to each other; and 


while the various orders of beings are en- 
dowed with thoſe en and inclinations, 


2 which 
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which lead them (though not unerringly) 
to their particular good, we have cauſe to 
believe that all are over- ruled ſo, as to con- 
ſpire to the general advantage. 

Tris concluſion is moſt reaſonable, be- 
cauſe, ſo far as our knowledge does extend, 
all is diſpoſed according to perfect order; 
and if ſome things do appear irregular and 
confuſed, that muſt be owing to the ſhort- 
neſs of our ſight, and our want of capa- 
city to comprehend the whole ſyſtem, and 
diſcover all the various relations as they re- 
gard particulars : though there is apparent- 
ly in all things a mixture of evil, yet that 
may be productive of much greater good; 
the moſt perfect harmony ariſes from a 
compoſition of jarring and kate princi- 
ples. The reſignation of inferior kinds, is 
the preſervation of the ſuperior; and even 
the errors and imperfections of the ſeveral 
parts do probably contribute to the order and 
perfection of the whole. | 
Tus conſideration: may help to inſpire 
worthy conceptions of the DIVINE BEING, 
and correct all falſe and injurious repreſen- 
tations ; ſhewing moſt clearly, that the 
SOVER®IGN RULER OF THE WORLD, is not 
influenced by weak paſſions, like ourſelyes ; 
nor does he act in a partial and capricious 
manner, but governs by general, fteady, 
FE and inviolable laws, which are as juſt as 


they 
4 
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they are unalterable : that he is not favour- 
able to ſome of his creatures, and cruel to 
the reſt ; nor is one part of the creation the 
object of his peculiar care; but he is good 
to all, and all do equally partake of his 
bounty and munificence, enjoying as great 
a ſhare of good as is ſuited to their condi- 

tion, 

FRom what we are able to underſtand 
of the ſtructure of the univerſe, we may 
dra this certain concluſion, that it is not 

the work of a fooliſh architect, nor ſo ill 
concerted, or ſo weakly contrived, as to 
ſtand in need of mending afterwards, and 
that there are no flaws nor miſtakes, no diſ- 
order nor confuſion in this beautiful ſyſtem, 
where all is conducted by 1NFINITE® WIS“ 

DOM AND GOODNESS, 


P 2 


WES 
SE G. T. W. : 


f AT the practice of 8 good- 

neſs and virtue yields the greateſt 
pleaſure, and that we ought therefore prin- 
cipally to cultivate ſuch a ky AR has 
been already ſhewn; but even here will be 
required great circumſpection, and a care- 
ful uſe of reaſon, elſe the very beſt affecti- 
ons not being governed by prudence, may 
prove hurtful to ourſelves, and injurious to 
others. 
NaruxE has implanted i in our breaſts 
this ſympathy, as a ſecret charm to draw us 
to the performance of all ſocial duties, 
making 1t the intereſt of every particular to 
work towards the general good; and there- 
fore we ſhould make that the conſtant rule 
of our conduct, and, fo far as a moſt free 
and impartial realy. can direct us, endea- 
vour to avoid being deceived with falſe ap- 
pearances ; and not ſuffer a partial and mi- 
ſtaken benevolence to uſurp the place of 
that which ought to be rational and juſt, 
and conſequently univerſal and entire. , 

As we ought, upon all occaſions, carefully 
to examine, whether what we take to be 
our goed, may not in the main prove the 

reverſe of it; fo eſpecially i in that chief om 
9 0 
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of good, which conſiſts in giving way to 
ſympathy, and in doing good to others, we 
ſhould proceed with all due care and deli- 
beration : here we ought to ſuſpend even 


the motions of benevolence, until we have 


well conſidered, whether what we are 
prompted to from a principle of kindneſs; 
will really be conducing to the general 
good]; or whether what we deſign as a be- 
nefit to one, may not prove an injury to 
another: for we ought ſo to regulate this 
very beſt and nobleſt diſpoſition, as that it 
may not be partial and narrow, and limited 


to a few, but entire and univerſal, and ex- 


| tended in a juſt proportion to all mankind. 


For whatever is acted contrary to the 


general principle of humanity, through a 
partial, though ever ſo kind and generous 
affection, is in itſelf an inconſiſtency, far 
from yielding any true and laſting fatisfac- 


-tion; it 1s only a falſe and deceitful good, 


and the pleaſure it affords deprives us of 
much greater pleaſure, and will be ſure 
ſooner or later to bring upon us ſorrow and 
remorſe. | | | 

BENEVOLENCE ſhould indiſpenſibly ob- 
lige us to do juſtice to all in the firſt place, 
and not to wrong or injure any ; when this 
is ſecured, it will give full ſcope to the ex- 
erciſe of kindneſs and compaſſion, bounty, 
and generoſity, towards proper objects, ſo 


far as our ability will extend; but to do 
5 * 8 god 
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good to others, by bringing a greater evil 
upon ourſelves, 1s what no rational benevo- 
lence will require, neither is it conſiſtent | 
with the general good, to which a juſt de- 
gree of {elf love, in every particular, and a 
due regard to ſelf-intereſt is ablalute!y ne- 
| ceſſary. | 

BENEVOLENCE itſelf may exceed its due 
bounds, when it runs into mad profuſion 
and extravagance; and beſides that, good 
nature and kindneſs to an exceſs? has in it 
ſomething too cheap and eaſy; ſo far from 
being valued as it ought to be, it is rather 
apt to be deſpiſed, and if it is ſo tame as 
meekly to ſubmit to all abuſes, it will be 
always treated with indignity: fa that it 
"ſeems to require ſometimes a mixture of 
aſpcrity, oppoſition, and reſentment; for 
there is no man, how great ſoeyer his be- 
nevoler.ce may be, who can live in the 
conſtant exerciſe of kindneſs to all about 
him, but he will ſometimes be provoked ta 
anger, and meet with juſt occaſions of re- 
ſentment and diſpleaſure. We are not al- 
ways led to do good to others, bat are 
ſometimes moved ſtrongly the contrary way, 
to their hurt and prejudice, by other incite- 
ments; which indeed men's jarring inte- 
teſts, the principle of ſclf-love and reſent- 
ment of 1 "Jurys will be very apt to mo 
ee: 
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Ir is this mixture of the mild and fierce, 
the gentle and the furious, which helps to 
invigorate and enliven human affairs, with- 
out which they would ſoon grow dull, and 
our motion, if it was not quickened by op- 
ofition, would in a manner ſtand quite 
{till ; and it alſo helps to raiſe the value of 
any character. For in common eſtimation, 
it is not ſufficient. that a man 1s beloved as a 
friend, and known to be generous, bounti- 
ful, and kind, but he muſt alſo, upon ſome 
occaſions, exert himſelf vigorouſly in the 
vindictive way, fo as to be dreaded as an 
enemy, elſe he will not be ſo much re- 

oarded. x 
WE ſhould not only ſtudy to do acts of 
kindneſs and beneficence, but every one 
ought alſo to employ ſome part of his care, 
to guard againſt the ill deſigns of ſuch as 
would impoſe upon and injure him. As 
there-are many who, through ſome fault in 
their temper, or elſe through wrong prac- 
tice, are brought to love themſelves too 
much, and others too little; theſe will not 
ſcruple (when intereſts interfere, as will 
often happen) to ſeek their own advantage 
at another's 'expence. "This they will not 
ſtick to do by open violence and injuſtice, 
when they have the power, or elſe they 
will chuſe to work by the more ſecret way 
of artifice and deceit. Therefore, whoever 
has but a ſmall ſhare of experience in the 

h F4 - world, 
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world, will be cautious how he te to 


fair pretences, and will alſo defend himſelf, 


as well as he is able, againſt manifeſt out- 
rage and abuſe. 85 

Ter, with all his precaution, he will 
ſometimes be deceived ; and as he will often 
meet with open injuries and affronts, this 
will not fail to move his indignation, and 
ſometimes call out loudly for revenge, re- 
ſentment of injuries being as NATURAL to 
mankind, as gratitude to a benefactor, or as 
benevolence is at firſt view towards thoſe 
whoſe moral qualities we are ſtrangers to, 


and from whom we never received either 


good or harm, and is perhaps a no leſs ne- 
ceſſary ingredient in their compoſition. 
HUMANITY will certainly diſpoſe men to 
love thoſe of their own kind, while no op- 
oſite affections do ns, and to treat 
— with kindneſs, avoiding every thing 
that may tend to their prejudice and harm; 
yet there are implanted in; our nature other 
principles, which excite chatrary paſſions, 
and will not fail, upon many occaſions, to 
break the bands of friendſhip, and ſet men 
at variance one with another. 
 Trose who would perhaps be fartheſt 
from offering an injury, are ſometimes apt 
to receive very impatiently what appears to 
be an indignity or abuſe, and to proſecute 
the offending party with the utmoſt dil- 
pleaſure. 
ALL 


[ant 

ALL men have that natural abhorrence 
of wrong, that they cannot view any act of 
cruelty or injuſtice, without being highly 
offended with the agent, even though they 
are no ways concerned with reſpect to their 
own . intereſt; but much more when 

it is hurtful to themſelves: and ſo partial 
are we in our own cauſe, that we are apt to 
Judge every thing done by another which 
tends to our prejudice, to be an injury, and 
conſequently to reſent it in a moſt heinous 
manner. 

Wren one man deprives another of any 
good, or brings upon him any evil, whe- 
ther it be by robbing him of his property 
in any kind, or by leſſening his good name, 
refuſing him that reſpect which he may 
think his due; or by doing what is any 
way contrary to his intereſt, eſpecially if he 

thinks it is done unjuſtly ; this will be ſure 
to raiſe his indignation, and excite him 
ſtrongly to revenge. 

IT is impoſlible but this muſt 8 
happen, becauſe intereſts will be often 
merh and thus benevolence will be of- 
ten vanquiſhed and ſubdued, being unable to 
ſtand its ground- againſt ſuch powerful aſſail- 
ants ; all harmony and friendſhip will be de- 
ſtroyed, and enmity introduced in its ſtead. 
And thus the ſeeds of ſtrife and animoſity, 
hatred and ill-will, being ſo plentifully ſown, 
will not fail to ſpring up in abundance, | 

TH1s 
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Turs will not only happen amongſt par- 
ticular perſons, but alſo betwixt nations and 
communities; in which caſe theſe malevo- 
lent paſſions will be more intenſe, as they 
are engaged in one common cauſe ; for they 
are then in ſome ſort increaſed by ſympa- 
thy, and gain ſtrength by being ſocial and 


communicative. 


Bor it is moſt certain, that love and 
friendſhip, harmony and peace, will always 


appear to us to be the right ſtate of ſociety; 
as hatred and anger, contention and war, is 
the wrong ſtate: and though, according to 
the preſent conſtitution of things, both theſe 
muſt unavoidably be blended together, as 
in the private ſyſtem pleaſure is mixed with 
pain; yet we always wiſh there may be 
as much of the one, and as little of the 
other as poſſible; and every man would 
ſtrive to form his temper to the amiable 
and agreable part, rather than to the odious 
and perverſe. 6 8 
SYMPATHY and kind affection, under 


juſt reſtrictions, ought certainly to be cher- 


iſhed; and though it ſhould grow greater 
by indulgence, there will be no great harm; 
it is but to grow better natured, and to en- 
joy more and more the higheſt and the 
nobleſt pleaſure, which will not ſurely be 


contrary to our true intereſt. 5 
Ir all immoderate sELF-Love could be 


reſtrained, and we could learn to love our 


| neighbour 
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neighbour as ourſelves, and do unto others 


gven as we could with. they ſhould do un- 


to us, this would bethe — of cha- 


rity and benevolence. And if we could 


ſuppreſs the riſing motions of reſentment, 
ſo 175 as to forgive thoſe who do us wrong; 


return good for evil, and even to love our 


enemies, or at leaſt not to hate them for 
any particular harm done to ourſelves; this 
is no more than what CHRISTIANITY does 


abſolutely require of us. The commands 


of our holy religion will, from their own 


juſt authority, ſurely claim an implicit obe- 


dience : yet if we will alſo hearken to the 
voice of reaſon, it will - convince us, that 
all theſe precepts are righteous and good, 
perſectly adapted to our preſent, as well as 
future happineſs. And though, notwith- 


_ ſtanding our great profeſſions of chriſtiani- 


ty, experience ſhews us, that humility, 
meekneſs and charity are not very faſhion- 
able qualities, and this practice of forgive- 
neſs is contrary to the way of the world; 

yet if we could attain to it, though it were 
but in part, it would not perhaps be found 


ſuch egregious folly as is generally imagi- 


ned; becauſe it would prevent abundance of 
yexation and diſturbance, and contribute 
not a little to the eaſe and tranquillity of 
our lives. It would render a man ſuperior 


to thoſe ſtorms of paſſion, that wrath and 


provocation, vr hich involve the lower world 
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in ſtrife and variance, and create fo much 
more uneaſineſs than is hoceflary to the ge- 
—y of ' matkind, 
Tuven the wiſdem ef che world lays 
it down as an eſtabliſhed maxim, that every 
man ſhould be active to defend his right, 
and vindieate his henour; and therefore, 
that he ought highly to reſerit an indignity 
or wrong; yet it muſt be allowed, that in 
ſome caſes, at leaſt, a generous forgiveneſs 
of injury is more honourable than re- 
venge; and is alſo in common prudence 
much more eligible, not only as it helps to 
keep the mind calm and caſy, but alſo as it 
"tends to create peace, and make our ene- 
mies our friends; for ſuch a conduct may 
ſometimes put a period to that animoſity, 
which the retorting of abuſes, and retalia- 
ting ill offices, nr have rendered per- 
poke. 

Ap thus it appears, that this SOCIAL 
PASSION, if it is not partial and miſguided, 
if it does not exceed its due bounds, and 
is careful not to render itſelf deſpiſed, by 
being too forward and eaſy; and laftly, if 
it is ſo managed, as not to treſpaſs too 
much upon private intereſt,” it cannot be 
too much indulged : becauſe it is the exer- 
eiſe of kindneſs and benevolence which yields 


; the trueſt happineſs, and Tome of its moſt 


difficult and ſelf-denying duties, which 
W to be moſt ye to ſelf love, are 
| | n, 
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found, in the main, to tend much to our 
private advantage. 

Bur if SELF-INTEREST" and BENE vo- 
LENeRE were ever ſo much oppoſed” to each 
other, yet, in many caſes, the former may 
decently yield to the force of the latter; as 
for inſtance, if any perſon is willing to ſuf⸗ 
fer any hardſhip, or even death itſelf, to ſave 
his friend, whom he highly values, from the 
ſame evils which he chuſes to undergo, this 
is no harm to the public; the moment of 
good or evil to the whole, being equal in 
both caſes : neither is ſuch an action blame- 
able, but, on the contrary, will be always 
admired and applauded. 

Also, were a man to lay down his. life 
in defence of his country, though the ad- 
vantage accruing to particular perſons will 
not equal the evil that he ſuffers, yet as 


great numbers are likely to be gainers by 


what he voluntarily throws away, it is no 
loſs to the public, but, on the contrary, is 
eſteemed highly uſeful and beneficial. And 


as no government or community can long 


ſubſiſt, nor be ſecure from being injured 


and oppreſſed by their neighbours, unleſs 


the members thereof be reſolute to hazard 
their lives in its defence; therefore a con- 
tempt of death, in ſo good a cauſe, will al- 
ways appear amiable and eligible, not- 
withſtanding all partial and felfiſh eſtima- 
tions of happineſs. 


Is 
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Im theſe caſes, the generous paſſion will 
not bear to be controlled; diſdaining that 
ſelf-intereſt ſhould be brought in compe- 
tition, or 'even ſo much as thought of, 
So raviſhing is the pleaſure, that men re- 
gard not the ſuffering, and their memory 
is treated with univerſal honour and eſteem, 
the DULCE ET DECORUM will crown every 
action of that kind, even though it ſhould 
prove unſucceſsful, and fail of obtaining the 


— 


end for which it was deſigned. | 
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22 1 OUGH, from a principle of = 


neyglence, we bear good will to 
mankind, Met the MoRAL SENSE makes a 


great diſtinction; increaſing very much this 


general benevolence towards ſome, while it 
quite deſtroys it with regard to others, and 
{ubſtitutes the contrary paſſions of hatred 
and ill-will, in its room. It is this which 
inſpires the higheſt reſpe& and eſteem, and 
alſo excites the ſtrongeſt averſion and ſcorn, 


driving men to the utmoſt extremes of loy- 


ing and hating. 1 . 
Ap as thoſe affections which influence 
men in their behaviour towards each other, 
do principally take their riſe from this ori- 
ginal; therefore it is of the laſt importance, 
that this natural ſenſe of right and wrong, 


ſhould be directed by reaſon; and that the 


paſſions of love and hatred ſhould not be 
n 3 
_ WHENEVER that happens, which indeed 
is but too often, it muſt of neceſſity create 
infinite miſchiefs and diſorders in ſociety; 

od men will be injuriouſly treated, while 
the bad ſhall be applauded and careſſed; 


nay, ſo far may people be deluded, that the 


beſt and moſt deſerving of mankind, may 


ſometimes 


. 5 
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ſometimes be purſued with the moſt cruel 
hatred, and made to ſuffer the greateſt 
wrongs ; while the worthleſs and inſignifi- 
cant, or even the wicked and immoral, 


ſhall be advanced to the __ dignitics 


and honours. 
Bur as every affection Is rned by 


opinion, this irregularity in theſe moral paſ- 
ftons, muſt proceed from fome falfe and 
miſtaken opI1Nntons; as when we ſuppoſe 
that men have in them thoſe morally good 
or evil qualities which they have not, and 
when we take that to be morally good or 
evil, and conſequently. amiable or. odious, 
| which i is not truly ſuch. $4 
THAT love and eſteem which naturally 
"riſes in our minds towards any perſon of 
eminent moral goodnefs, is certainly a moſt 
pleaſing affection, and the exerciſe of vir- 
tudous friendſhip yields the moſt exalted de- 
light; but here our chief care ſhould be to 
form right opinions of perfons, and not to 
be impoſed upon by fpecious pretences and 
falſe repreſentations ; and much more ſhould 
we be cautious not to impoſe upon our- 
ſelves by | unjuſt and partial determinations, 
where ſelf-intereſt is ſome way concerned; 
no little ſervices done to ourfelves, nor flat⸗ 
tery, though ever ſo ſkillfully applied; no 
agreement in ſentiments, nor ſimilitude of 
manners, ſhould biaſs men ſo far, as to lead 


them into wrong — and poſſeſs 
them 


Fr, An 
them with too favourable an opinion of any 
rſons, ſo as to believe them to have that 
moral excellence, which they really want: 
And eſpecially we ought to call in all the 
wers of reaſon to our aid, to diſtinguiſh 


carefully what is ſound and right in human 
ſentiment: and affection, from what is vi- 


cious and wrong; that ſo we may admire 


only what is praiſe-worthy, and not ſuffer 


our 'natural notions of what is amiable and 


* 


excellent to be perverted. J.. 

In order to aſſign the juſt value of every 
thing in life, the ſole meaſure and ſtandard 
ſhould be taken from MORAL REC TI TUR, 
or the apparent tendency of mens diſpoſiti- 
ons and actions to the general good. By 
this rule we may readily diſtinguiſh'betwixt 
the good and the bad; and as the former 
will always claim our reſpe& and eſteem, 

the latter will be treated with ſeorn and 


contempt. But to form any other diſtine- 


tions amongſt men, and to to mark them 
out for our love or hatred upon any other 
foundation, is both injurious and unreaſon- 
able: friendſhip ſo ill grounded can yield 
no true nor natural ſatisfaction, but will be 
ſure to create diſturbance and regret, when- 
ever men come to diſcover their miſtake. 

Tn degree of love and eſteem due to 


any character, ſeems to be in a great mea- 
ure proportionable to the moral goodneſs 
and virtue which it contains: for benevo—- 


* lence, 
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amiable, though the ability to do good be 


never ſo ſmall, or though the attempts to- 


wards it ſhould prove unſucceſsful. There 
are alſo many things, which though not 


” morally excellent in themſelves, yet, when 


joined with virtue, do render it more illu- 
ſtrious and beneficial; but as it has been 
already ſhewn, that theſe great abilities, if 
they are not united with a kind diſpoſition, {| 
will be ſo far from being uſeful to ſociety, | 
that they will prove | moſt dangerous and | 
_ deſtructive ; therefore to ſet a high value 
upon theſe things, apart from what can on- 
ly make them truly valuable, and to treat 
them with admiration and applauſe, muſt 
certainly be very abſurd. And yet, from a 
FALSE TASTE of what is worthy and eſti- 
mable, we may obſerve, that many are ho- 
noured and adored, for being placed in 
high ſtations, or being poſſeſſed of great 
power, titles and perferments, without any 
thing elſe to recommend them; and others 


are admired for their policy and cunning, 


to out-wit and deceive thoſe they have to 
do with; or for a- ſaperior underſtanding 
and capacious mind, unaccompanied with 
an honeſt - heart: great wealth beſtows on 
tome all excellence and perfection; while 
others for their courage and military ex- 
ploits, not in defence of their country, but 
to ſerve their own ambition, have gr art 
woot | +5 brate 


Jo” 
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brated and renowed for heroes, who in reas 
lity were no better than robbers and de- 
ſtroye ae eee 
oth education and wrong inſtruction enehy 
inculcated, falſe opinions may be imbibed, 
and a falſe reverence impreſſed ge 
mind, whereby many things of no re 
nor the leaſt — to the happineſs of 
mankind, are looked upon as venerable and 
ſacred: and thus we are drawn in to ho- 
nour and admire ſome perſons for what is 
not morally good, and to hate and deſpiſe 
others for that which is no way evil. 
Hence it is that diſtinctions are formed, and 
divifions made, as to ſects in religion; and 
thence proceeds the moſt malignant ſpirit 
of party, ef infinite miſchief to the public, 
as well as deſtructive of ee haf pine, 
wherever it obtains 
Bor where teaſon- has its due inidiionce, 
and the moral ſenſe is not wofully depraved, 
men will not beſtow their approbation upon 
what is not morally right; and the incenſe of 
praiſe will never be offered to any thing 
but real merit. 
THAT fates eſpe and eſteem, which 
is of ſo ſweet a favour, and of ſuch ineſti- 
mable value, is in its nature moſt nice and 
delicate ; it will not be commanded 
wer, nor is it to be purchaſed with gold; 
it will never be given to wit without hu- 
nanity, nor to valour without juſtice: it is 
852 | 08 not 
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not to be won by glittering ornaments, nor 
awed by ſolemn airs, and reverential robes ; 
but it will always wait upon the worthy and 
deſerving, even when they do not court it, 
but rather ſeem to decline it. 

Tnosz actions and diſpoſitions, which 
are kind, generous, and beneficent, and do 
evidently tend to the general good, will al- 
ways appear amiable; and win our love and 
eſteem of the agent, even though we re- 
ceive no advantage from them; but if they 
are beneficial to. us, they excite a farther 
affection, called GRATIFUDE. - 

Tus is the higheſt improvement of be. 
neavolenes-; for nature has determined us 
moſt eminently to reſpect thoſe moral good 
qualities of others which affect ourſelves, 
and has given us the ſtrongeſt impreſſions of 
good-will towards thoſe who are kind and 
friendly to us. Hence will ariſe no ſmall 
encouragement to do acts of kindneſs and 
beneficence, when the benefactor is ſure to 
gain, one time or other, an addition to his 
happineſs, by a ſuitable return from the per- 
ſons obliged : or if that is not in their power, 
by a conſtant grateful acknowledgment, and 
the ſincereſt expreſſions of love and grati- 

' tude, which . — the meaneſt of man- 
kind is always pleaſing. 

Ir is alſo of no ſmall moment, that as 
our ability to do good is limited to a nar- 
roy compals, leſt our benevolence _ 


lee 

be loſt or become uſeleſs, by being equally 
extended to multitudes, at a great diſtance, 
whoſe intereſts we could not be able to 

omote; nature has ordered that it ſhall be 
more powerfully attracted by objects that 
are near, than by ſuch as are diſtant and re- 
mote. Thus the general good-will, which 
we bear to all mankind, is heightened in- 
to eſteem for thoſe of our _ acquaintance, 
whoſe moral qualities are' known to be 


good; and it is ſtill farther improved into 


atitude, towards thoſe who have obliged 
us with kindneſſes and favours; and thus a 
foundation is laid for the ſtricteſt ties of 
FRIENDSHIP, amongſt relations, neighbours 
and acquaintance, by the endearing inter- 
courſe of mutual good offices. | 

AnD whoever is wanting in this dif] 
ſittion, or fails to ſhew a grateful ſenſe of a 
| benefit received, and a ſtrong benevolence 
towards his benefactor, is looked upon as 
the worſt of mankind, and always treated 
with the utmoſt deteſtation. The abſence 
of this ſenſe being always marked as the 
greateſt pEPRAvITY of human nature, 


ſcarce conſiſtent with any degree of moral 


YET this affection, as well as all others, 
ſhould be under the command of reaſon ; 
and it will require ſome care and caution, 
Teſt our obligations to ſome particular per- 
ſons, ſhould interfere with that general be- 

Q 3 nevolence 


1 
nevolence we owe to all, and we ſhould be 
drawn to engage in ſuch meaſures as may 
be injurious to others, and inconſiſtent with 
the general good. The ties of gratitude, 
how binding ſoever they may be, ſhould 
never lead us to do any thing contraty — 
the rules of Juftice and honour; for w 

ever that happens, we ſhall not fail to bla 
and reproach o ourſelyes afterwards. 
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HE fame MoRAL SENSE which de- 
1 termines us to approve of ſome ſort 
of ſentiments, diſpoſitions and actions, does 
as naturally lead us to be offended with 
others. For as all the kind and ſocial af- 
fections, and whatever is morally good, do 


make a character appear exceeding amiable, 
and always give us pleaſure and delight, 
whenever they- are preſented to' our view ; 


fo, on the other hand; the want or abſence 
of theſe, and much more every contraty 
diſpoſition, renders a character odious and 
deformed, and always gives us diſturbances 
in the view and repreſentation. 


Ap thus, if we compare theſe opacity 


tions with each other, without conſider - 
om the "happy conſequences | and effects of 
the one, and the miſchiefs produced in ſo- 
ciety by the other, it appears that every af- 
fection of kindneſs and gratitude,” every mo- 
tion of © Sievithip and good-will, is a real 
1 while every impreſſion of hatred 
and is a diſpleaſure: it is a real 
and diſturbance, and, therefore, whoever 
has any 3 to his own immediate caſe 
and ſatisfaction, would chuſe the one, and 
avoid the other as much as poſſible, or at 


44 © leaſt 
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leaſt he would not create to himſelf more 
occaſions of uneaſineſs than are neceſſary. 
IT is true indeed, that whenever the ſo- 
ciallaffections appear to be weak and defi- 
cient, and over powered ee ſelfiſh ap- 
petites, this ſo defaces the beauty of a cha- 


racter, that we can no longer view it with 


pleaſure. and approbation; and if it was 
poſſible for this sv ATH, or love to thoſe 
of our own kind, to be wholly wanting in 
the conſtitution of any human creature, ſo 
that he ſhould be entirely governed by ſel- 
fiſhneſs or malice, it is hard to. conceive 
how ſuch a one could be treated otherwiſe, 
than with the utmoſt hatred and deteſta - 

Bur as all depends upon opinon, we 
ought here to uſe. our utmoſt care, not to 
entertain worſe opinions of any perſons than 
they deſerve, by ſuppoſing them to have 
morally ill qualities which they are free 
from. As we cannot ſee. into the hearts 
of others, but muſt judge of their diſpoſi- 
tions by their actions, we ought never to be 
haſty in forming diſadvantageous opinions 
of any perſons; but rather ſuſpend our 
judgments until we have carefully examined 
every circumſtance, and when we have 
done, we ſhould put the beſt conſtruction 


upon every action that it will admit of. 


A MODERATE knowledge of the world, 
will make a man cautious, how he truſts 
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to fair pretences, and warn him to be apen 
his guard againſt the wiles of crafty and 
ſelf-intereſted perſons; yet in the main, 
| when we form our judgments of others, an 
error on the favourable ſide will be moſt 

onable; and the general benevolence 


we bear to all men, ſhould make us pre- 


ſume, that they are not wanting in the com- 
mon affections of humanity, until we "_ 
evident proofs of the contrary. 25 
THERE are many actions, which may 
appear to be morally evil, which yet ought 
to undergo a milder cenſure, when — do 
not proceed from an ill principle, but from 
kind affection, though partial, and miſ- 
guided, ſo as to produce more harm than 
good; and this in ſome. caſes merits. com- 
— rather than hatred, and ſhould ex- 
cine our endeavours to rectify the miſtake. 


Wurm there is ſome ſhare. of humanity 


in the temper, and the fault is not in the 


heart, but proceeds entireiy from 2 ſhort 


and partial view, and from a falſe judgment 


of things, it is thought to be more excuſa- 
dle, becauſe there is a poſſibility of amend- 
ment; and it may ſhew how neceſſary it is, 


that every paſſion ſhould be reſtrained and 
governed by reaſon; becauſe through too 


great kindneſs and friendſh p to ſome par- 


ticular perſons, or an exceſs of gratitude to 
their benefactors, many have been drawn 


in to do actions Jnconfiſient with the general 


good, 
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and brought to ſuffer by the hand of 
ice, for notorious crimes. 
As the very beſt * noe may be miſ- 
ided, ſo they alſo ſometimes be 
come by aden ſtarts and ſallies of 
eontrary paſſions, which yet may be ex- 


cCuſed, if — main tenor of a man's con- 
_ is right and good. | 


Too great a ee to entertain 1 
ous opinions of others, and to hate and 


deſpiſe them upon flight grounds, muſt 


1 a great want of humanity, or 

-falſe judgment of ourſelves and 
others : hor whoever - underſtands the m_ 
and conſtitution of his own ſpecies, and 
conſiders well the great variety and ſtrength 
of "their paſſions, and the weakneſs of their 


reaſon, will make t allowances for hu- 


man frailty; and if he is not guilty of felf- 
Weit, but can look into himſelf with an 
jal eye, he may ſee enough there 


de make him leſs forward to cenſure others. 


© Ta8RE is a mixture of good and ill in 
all characters; the moſt excellent endow- 


ments are often attended with great ble- 


iſhes'and imperfections ; and if we ſearch 
the moſt ſhining qualities, we ſhall of- 
ten find them obſcured by remarkable de- 
feats. But ſtill where the moral goodneſs 


is ſufficient to outweigh the evil in any per- 


ſohs, they ought ſo far to be the objects of 
* love and eſteem, and the! worſt ought 
not 
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not to ſhare a greater degree of hatred: than 
is proportional to the exceſs of their ul * 
lities above the good. 

Wir ought therefore to pues as much 
as poſſible all the motions of pride, or im- 
moderate ſelf-eſteem, which makes ns de+ 
light to pry into other peoples faults, and 
beware of hearkening to any falſe ſugs 


geſtions, -or unfair repreſentations which 


lead us into injurious opinions of 


perſons. It is eaſy for thoſe who take up- 


on them to draw. characters, to throw ſome 
things into the ſtrongeſt light, and to ſhade 
and obſcure others, ſo as ſcarce to be per- 
ceived; whereby they may fix our attention 
fo much upon mens faults, as to make us 
overlook their virtues, . and bring us to en- 
tertain odious conceptions of them; as if 
they were wholly evil, or at leaft deſtitute 
of every thing amiable and praiſe-worthy. 


Bur as every good man will ſcorn to be 


impoſed upon by ſuck falſe repreſentations, 
ſo he will be cautious not to impoſe upon 
himſelf, by judging partially in cafes where 
ſelf is concerned; 2 will not confine his 
eſteem to his own party, or to his friends; 
and ſuch as have done him little ſervices 
ag on the other hand, will he entertain an 
opinion of ſuch as are in a different v 
linking, who may have accidentally in- 
reg — or by reaſon of interfering in- 
e may be his enemies. He will not 
I through 
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through envy detract from another's worth, 
but he will always do juſtice to merit, even 
in his adverſary, and embrace a generous 
r on the firſt offer of reconcilement. 

As we ought not to wrong any perſon ſo 
ot, as to ſuppoſe they have in them that 
moral evil which they are clear of; ſo nei- 
ther ought we to deſpiſe them too much, 
for that which is not morally ill; poverty, 
meanneſs of birth, ſlowneſs of underſtand- 
ing, with all natural defects, blemiſhes and 
imperfections, ſnould move our compaſſion, 
rather than our ſcorn; and we ought never 
to hate one another for different opinions 
concerning religious matters, or different 
methods of religious worſhip : though, as 
the paſſions of mankind are commonly ma- 
naged, this occaſions an averſion immortal 
and irreconcileable.-; and the greateſt de- 
pravity of the moral ſenſe = gs from 


| e eee ON. 


A "LOVER of ie would: with- © 
Grier a veil over this human frailty, if the 
fatal miſchiefs it occaſions were lefs obvious 
and laring ; ; but it is eaſy to abſerve, how 
by playing upon the natural fears of man- 
kind, and the dread they have of an un- 
KNOWN CAUSE, whoſe power is not to be 
reliſted, and that ſometimes brings m_ 
them great calamities ; the generality, in 
all ages, have been led to believe, that the 
world was governed by an arbitrary, an- 
2 | = 
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y, and vindictive being; ſubject to be 
ighly provoked, and unfortunately in his 
wrath avenging himſelf upon others, rather 
than thoſe who gave the provocation, making 
innocent perſons ſuffer with thoſe that are 
criminal. | 
He is faid to ſhake cho mountains with 
his thunder, darting his lightning at the 
heads of guilty mortals. He ſometimes 
ſends unkindly ſeaſons, and blaſts the fruits 
of the earth, producing a famine; or elſe 
he fills the air with peſtilential ſeams, and 
| ſweeps away great numbers by untimely 
death. And when we find that he is of- 
fended, he muſt be appeaſed by ſacrifices 
and ſupplications. He has alſo been repre- 
ſented as vain glorious, delighting in praiſe, 
and, like ſome eaſtern monarch, pleaſed 
with flattery, cringing and mean proſtra- 
tion; partial to a few of his creatures for 
flight cauſes, and cruel to the reſt for no 
cauſe at all. So prone are we to imagine 
the DIVINE BEING like what he is 
fartheſt from reſembling, I mean ourſelves, 
that we caſt upon him the higheft diſhonour, 
while we aſcribe thoſe weak paſſions to'DI- 
VINITY, which are the frailties and ble- 
miſhes of human nature. 

As nothing can be ſo great a ſupport to - 
moral goodneſs as true religion; 5 nothing 
is ſo deſtructive of it, as falſe and unworthy - 
1 of the DEITY. The =_ 

an 
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and ſteady belief of a GOD, who is ever 
re preſented as a true model and example of 


= higheſt goodneſs and moſt exact juſtice, 
who _ "I things for the beſt; and con- 
ſults the happineſs of every particular ſo 


far as is conſiſtent with the general good; 


ſuch a view of divine providence and boun- 
ty, extended to all, and conſtantly employ- 
ed for the good of the whole, muſt contri- 
bute very much to fix a true judgment or 
ſenſe - what is amiable and excellent; en- 
gage us to imitate ſo e a —.— 
and to act in our narrow ſph 

principle, ſo far as our ar ability will 


| — * which is indeed our main duty and 


eptable ſervice. 
yy the DEITY is banane un- 
der an IMMORAL CHARACTER ; if we take 
him to be cruel and unjuſt, partial and re- 
vengeful, this can Bow. no Other ten 


dency | 
than to ſap the foundation of all Mok Al. 


VIRTUE, and reverſe the natural ſenſe. of 
right and wrong, by making thoſe qualities 


amiable and adorable which are really di- 


ous and deteſtable. 
- Tzrs will gradually produce 4 partial, 
narrow, and unſociable ſpirit; and the moſt 


unjuſt and cruel actions will be no longer 
viewed with abhorrence, but by the force 
of this example may come to be conſidered 


by Ine, and r of Joaltalion. 


Als 
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Also when men are ſo irreligious as to 
imagine the DEITY to be immoral, his 
example will not only have-a bad influence, 
but his favour and reſentment will be inju- 
riouſly and wantonly applied, and his re- 
Wards and puniſhments unequally diſtribu- 
ted. Thus he is often repreſented as be- 
ing highly offended with his creatures, for 
making a free and impartial uſe of thoſe na- 
tural powers he has given them, to judge 
of what is true or falſe, right or wrong, 
and to regulate their conduct accordingly; 
though this is certainly no more than every 
mannduty.; + 1 cpu 15.5 dho7 708 
Fx x, in conſequence of this falſe opinion 
of the DIVINE BEING; © thoſe who 
cannot reſign their underſtandings to our di- 
rection, but ſhall preſume to differ from us 
in their religious belief, and perhaps to wor- 
ſhip GOD in a different manner; all theſe 
mall be pointed out as the objects of his 
wrath, drawing down his vengeance on the 
whole community. And as others ma 
with equal reaſon paſs the ſame cenſure 
upon us, this with the aſſiſtance of odious 
appellations, and reproachful names, may 
ſometimes, amongſt different perſuaſions, 
occaſion a mutual hatred and bitter anti- 
pathy, more implacable than could ariſe 
from any temporal intereſt whatſoever. 
' BurT ſurely ſuch opinions and practices as 
are hurtful to none, nor directly inconſiſtent 
_— 


4 1 
with the public peace, though they may 


poſſibly be ſometimes fooliſh and abſurd, 


and conſequently the proper ſubjects for 


mirth and raillery; yet they ought by no 


means to be treated with rage and fury. 
Fon whatever is fo far deſtructive of na- 


tural affection and humanity, as to give us 


myurious opinions of others, and create in 
us averſion and ill-will towards them, with- 
out-juſt cauſe, or beyond a juſt degree, from 
whatever notion or principle it may be ad- 
vanced, it is utterly inconſiſtent with the 
happineſs of ſociety ; and as it is a hindrance 
to the practice of virtue, it is ſo far repug- 
nant to the welfate of every particular: it 


. deſtroys that peace and tranquillity of mind, 


that eaſe and good humour, fo eſſential to 
our felicity ; is productive of nothing but 
continual rancour, and in its conſequence 
will be ſure to bring upon us ſorrow and 
remorſe. e He 

- Wren the moral qualities of any per- 
ſons appear to be wholly evil, and their ac- 
tions extremely hurtful to others, they raiſe 
in us not only hatred and averſion, but alſo 
indignation, ſuſpending for a time, that kind- 
neſs and good- will which we naturally bear 
to all, moving us forcibly the contrary way, 


and inciting us to their harm and deſtruc- 
tion, as creatures that are pernicious to the 
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Bur this paſſion of anger and reſentment 
is moſt frequently and moſt powerfully 
kindled by injuries done to ourſelves, be- 
cauſe we are apt to be very ſenſibly affected 
with that moral evil in others, by which we 
ourſelves come to be ſufferers ; and this in 
a juſt degree, is very requiſite, as it fortifies 
us to repel injury, and reſiſt violence when 
offered. 1 

Ir any creature was wholly void of this 

afſion, and could be ſo tame, as patiently 
to bear all indignities, ſuch a one muſt not 
expect to be very free from inſults and 
| abuſes ; for it is of no ſmall efficacy. to re- 
ſtrain men from ill actions, when they know 
that they ſhall incur not only the hatred 
and ill-will of all obſervers, but alſo the 
vengeance of the injured parties; and one 
perſon intending violence and harm to ano- 
ther, is often deterred from the execution, 
when he perceives by the riſing motions of 
this paſſion, that it will not paſs unpuniſh- 
ed. But certainly we ought here to practiſe 
forbearance and reſtraint, becauſe too much 
indulgence to reſentment is ſcarce conſiſtent 
with our happineſs. All the ſatisfaction we 
can receive in gratifying revenge, is only 
a ſhort-lived joy, that reſults from the re- 
moval of a moſt grievous and tormentin 

anguiſh ; and which is often followed by 
heavy and laſting remorſe. We ought 
therefore to avoid it as much as poſſible, 

FEY "I and 
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and eſpecially to guard againſt the exceſs of 
this paſſion, fo deſtructive of humanity, and 


of every kind and ſocial affection. 

Fon it ruffles and diſcompoſes the mind, 
deſtroys good humour and eaſineſs of tem- 
per, hindering the exerciſe of benevolence 
towards others, as well as to thoſe that gave 
the provocation, and introducing, by degrees, 
a habit of perverſeneſs and ill- nature: this 
may at laſt alſo degenerate into cruelty, bar- 
barity, and inhumanity, the moſt horrid 
and unnatural of all paſſions, and attended 


with the greateſt miſery; as they imply a 


ſtate of almoſt continual bitternefs and tor- 
ment, with but little mixture of any real 
and natural joy, accompanied with a con- 
ſciouſneſs of the deferved hatred and ill-will, 
the hoſtility and vengeance of all mankind. 

THis paſſion, whenever it prevails, is of 
all others the moſt raging and impetuous ; 
it bears down reaſon, and every oppoſite 
affection like a tempeſt, hurrying men into 
actions, contrary to all honour and juſtice, 
as well as to their own intereſt and ſafety. 


It would therefore be the greateſt prudence, 


to ſtifle and ſuppreſs as much as poſſible the 
firſt motions of anger, and give ourſelves li- 
berty to examine, whether what we take 
to be an injury, may not be an accidental 
harm, without any malicious intention: It 


is but a weakneſs, to be put out of temper 
by every little accident which happens to 


incom- 


E 
incommode us; nor is any thing the proper 
object of reſentment, but what proceeds 


from an EVIL DISPOSITION ; and many ac- 


tions which do ſo, and are real! injuries, had 
yet better be deſpiſed and overlocked, or 
turned off with an air of pleaſantry, than 
ſeriouſly and ſtiffly reſented. 

Wrak and feeble minds are moſt prone 
to anger, and by their exceeding fierceneſs, 
generally diſappoint their own purpoſes; 
but the greateſt and the braveſt of men, are 
always calm and ſedate ; they are above be- 
ing diſturbed with little injuries, and can 
generouſly pardon the greateſt ; taking more 
delight in mercy-and forgiveneſs, than in 
_ proſecuting revenge when it is in their 

| power BEL 
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S the practice of moral. goodneſs 
yields the greateſt pleaſure, ſo the 


reflection on ſuch a conduct, and the con- 
ſciouſneſs of having done what is decent 


and right, affords a real and a natural joy; 


and next to this, we are ſo formed by na- 
ture, as to delight in the eſteem and appro- 
bation of others, which to an honeſt mind, 
is an exquiſite ſatisfaction. 
Bur here it will be found very 129 0 
for every man to form within himſelf a true 
judgment, and a proportionate taſte in life 


and manners, that he may not fooliſhly 
. applaud himſelf, nor expect the approbation 
of others, for that which is not excellent 
and worthy. 


Ir this ſenſe of honour and reputation 
is directed by reaſon, ſo as to regard only 
the judgment of the wiſe and good, ob- 
tained by real merit, it will prove a moſt 
powerful incentive to virtue ; but if it is an 
undiſtinguiſhed defire to gain the good opi- 
nion of thoſe we converſe with promiſcu- 
oully, it may frequently lead us aſtray. For 
in. many perſons the moral ſenſe is very 
much depraved, and they are taught to 

IE meaſurs 
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meaſure right and wrong, not by the ſtand- 
ard of moral excellence, but from falſe and 
partial rules, contrived for other purpoſes 
than to promote the happineſs of mankind; 
and thereby are accuſtomed to admire and 
eſteem many things which are not morally 


good, and to condemn others that are no 


way evil. 
No wife man will ever ſet any great va- 
lue upon ſo low a thing as the ignorant 


commendation of ſuch as know ſo little 
what is truly laudable. He. will ſteadily | 


pore what he takes to be right; and as 
e will not be much elated with the praiſe 
of ſuch as are no competent judges, ſo 
neither will he be much dejected, when 
he is hated and evil ſpoke of by them, but 
will rather count it an honour. 

WroeveR is ſo fond of popular ap- 
plauſe, as to make the vulgar opinion al- 


ways the rule of his conduct, cannot fail 
of being often led into errors; aad though 


he may by partial and immoral actions gain 
the applauſe of his aſſociates, or of a party 
whole intereft is contrary to the general 
good, he will, at the ſame time, moſt de- 
{ervedly be deteſted by. others ; nor can any 
one attain to true and laſting honour, but 
by real merit, and ſuch a behaviour as is 
adapted to the welfare of the whole com- 
munity. | 
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IT will be the part of wiſdom to mode. 
rate this love of reputation, ſo far as never 
to aim at it by indirect methods; or ſtrive 
to obtain it, by ſuch actions as wilt, ſooner 
or later, deſtroy the approbation of our own 
minds, and that peace of conſcience, which 
of all worldly poſſeſſions is the moſt inva- 
Juable. All the honour we can gain by 
ſuch means, is only a falſe and deceitful 
good, which deprives us of one much 
greater; and, as it is built upon a wrong 
foundation, can never be ſound and laſting, 
but will rather end in infamy and diſgrace. 

TRE love and efteem of others, when 
abraincd by actions truly honourable, yields 
a pleaſure not only natural and juft, but al- 
ſo exquiſitely delightful; and the beſt and 
nobleſt minds are moſt ſuſceptible of this 
paſſion, which yet ought to be reſtrained, 
and kept within due bounds. It ſhould al- 
ways be our principal care to form juſt opi- 
nions of ourſelves ; and to guard againſt flat- 
tery and falſe praiſe from without, and an 
ignorant Elf-eſteem from within, that we 

be not betrayed into vain and conceited 
- imaginations of our own worth, ſo as to 
expect a greater ſhare of deference than we 
really deſerve. 

THrzRe are many who expect to be ad- 
mired for the beauty of their perſon, or the 
elegance of their dreſs; or elſe may claim 
it by a ſhew of grandeur * magnificence, 


* 
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in a ſtately palace, a ſumptuous table, and 4 
ſplendid equipage : ſome demand honour 
and reſpect, by ſtaffs, ribbons, titles, and 
ſuch like glittering ware; while others build 
their fame upon the ſole foundation of cou- 
rage and military atchievements, or of tem - 
perance and auſterity, wealth and power, 
wit and policy: all which are. worthy of 
eſteem, when rightly applied. All the at- 
fectation is, we are often ſo partial, as. to 
ſet too high a value upon thofe endowments 
we are poſſeſſed of, or elſe we imagine our- 
ſelves poſſeſſed of more than others can 
diſcover: this will naturally lead us to ar- 
rogate to ourſelves a greater degree of reſ- 
pect than is our due; than which nothing 
can more expoſe a man to ridicule and con- 
Hf that would gain true honour, mutt 
not openly lay claim to it, but father re- 
nounce all pretenſions, and appear to act 
from a better and a nobler motive, And 
indeed whoever ſincerely aims at vittue 
and Happineſs, will induſtriouſly ſtrive to 
keep this love of fame under ſubjection: 
he will be modeſt and humble, contenting 
himſelf with the teſtimony of his own 
conſcience, and the approbation of thoſe 
few. good men, to whotn he has the hap- 
ineſs to be intimately known, without be- 
ing ſollicitous about the reſt ; ſince an im- 
EE . maderatę 
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moderate defire after honour and applauſe, 
which exceeds the bounds of an honeſt 
emulation, and -riſes into pride and ambi- 
tion, is ſo vain and fooliſh a thing. | 

Wo would ever engage in ſuch a pur- 
ſuit, who conſiders with what difficulty a 
general reputation is to be obtained; how 
often it is ſullied by miſrepreſentation, and 
how eaſily it is blaſted by umz, ſlander, 
and detraction. 

Tas moſt diſtinguiſhed belle is 
commonly the mark of envy and ill- nature; 
for it is the fault of all proud and ambitious 
ſpirits, that they judge too partially of their 
own worth, and raifing their expectations ; 
too high, are apt to think themſelves in- 
| jured when others are advanced above them, 
and obtain more honour than themſelves: 
and this moves them to hate others, for 
thoſe very qualities that ought to win their 
admiration and eſteem, 1 0 uſe all baſe 
and unworthy methods to leſſen and de- ; 
fame them. ; 

Ap thus we ſee, 1508 this ſort of Eenour 
which depends on the opinion of others, is 
Þut an uncertain good, difficult to obtain, 
and hazardous to preſerve, and beſides. that; 
too eager a. purſuit of it is attended with 
numberleſs diſquiets; nor is any thing more 
_ deſtructive of private happineſs, and of the 
Peace and harmony of ſociety, than * 
28 — 
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paſſion, w. when it is immoderate and unre- 
ſtrained. 6 

Ir is eaſy to obſerve, in common life, 
that many perſons of tolerable good- nature, 
and no ways touched with pre, yet, 
through too tender a ſenſe of honour and 
reputation, are more diſturbed than is ne- 
ceſſary with every little mark of diſreſpect; 
and from the ſame cauſe, are alſo apt to 
be too quick-ſighted to diſcern an affront, 
and look upon that as a flight, which was 
never intended as ſuch. This will often oc- 
caſion needleſs uneaſineſs and reſentment, 
and diſturb the mutual agreement betwixt 
friends, who might otherwiſe live together 
in uninteFupted quiet. 

Was there is leſs good-nature, and a 
greater degree of pride, the diſorders it 
produces will be ſo much the greater; and 


eſpecially where the love of glory is very 


intenſe, and comes united in perſons of an 


high rank, with a genius enterpriſing and 
fiery, it diſplays itſelf in a more ſenfible 
manner, ſetting nations together at war, 
and ſacrificing many thouſands to the hows 
of a fingle perſon, But if we may be a 

lowed, upon a fair enquiry, to ballance the 
whole amount of what ſach a perſon can 
poſſibly gain, with regard to real happineſs 
and contentment, it will be found to be 
Very nconfiderabie. It is only an empty 
i bubble, 


1 

bubble, a fantaſtical good, incapable cf 
yielding any true and ſolid ſatis faction; but 
what he will be likely to loſe, is very a 
arent: for this affection, when it is 10 
eadſtrong and impatient, will be ſure to 
fill the hearts of ambitious and aſpiring 
men with conſtant — jealouſy, and 
miſtruſt ; and the cruel ſhocks of difap- 
2 ointment, the workings of envy, and th 

tter ſtings of affront, will be pe 1 
tormenting thoſe, whoſe deſires ho- 
nour and applauſe are ſo exceſſive. 
WInòxrR EAS they who act from a virtuous 
inclination, without any fuch ardent thirſt 
after fame, and can ants flight and deſpiſe 
the opinion of the ' vulgar, will not fall, 
"ſooner or later, to obtain the largeſt ſhare 
of it; and if their ſtation in the world has 
been ſuch, as to enable them to be benefi- 
cial to a conſiderable part of mankind, their 
names will be made immortal, and they 
will be for ever re membered with efteem 
and honour. 
Bur to draw towards a concluſion. The 
ſum of what has been advanced is on! 
this: That as GOD ALMIGHT! 
has endowed men with various ſenſes, or 
powers of affection, and thereby made them 
Faſce ſceptible of happineſs and miſery, he has 
alſo given them the active powers of 
thought and. motion, which enable them 

| 1 bh 
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to purſue the one, and to fly from the other. 
All rſons being neceſſarily determined, 

all the means Within their power, to 
Gn or get quit of every painful and un- 
ealy ſenſation; as well as to retain that 
which is pleaſing and delightful. 
ALL preſent good affects us with plea- 
ſure which never puts us into motion, nor 
gives us any inclination but to continue in 
our preſent ſtate ; but preſent or approach- 
ing evil gives us pain and diſturbance, and, 
by exciting our averſion, moves us power- 
fully to fly from and avoid it: alſo the 
idea of abſent good, makes us uneaſy in 
the want of it, and by exciting our deſire, 
attracts us ſtrongly to ſeek after and obtain 
it. 

Ip our motion could be always directed 
to our beſt and chiefeſt good, this would 
be perfectly right; but whenever we pur- 
ſue that which upon the whole is not our 
good, as alſo when we fly from that which 
is not neceſſarily and abſolutely evil, theſe 
muſt be manifeſt errors in our conduct; as 
they do not lead us towards happineſs, which 
is the center to which all our motions are 
to tend. 

Ver we are amavoidebly expoſed to 1 lch 
errors, becauſe we are put into motion by 
deſire or averſion, which, though excited 

by the e of good and evil, yet they 


ae 
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ure not always proportionable to their true 


and intrinfick value, but to their appear- 


ance, and the impreſſion they make upon 
the mind, and the fancy or opinion we 
have of them; and it may frequently hap- 
pen, from many cauſes, that the apparent 
good or evil may be different from the 
real. 
Bur here a main queſtion will 1115. 
whether we ought to leave all things to 
CHANCE, take up with every prepoſſeſſing 
fancy, and ſuffer ourſelves to be carried 
where every foremoſt inclination would lead 
us; or whether we ought not rather to 
uſe our THINKING FACULTY, and employ 
ſome induſtry and care, to order and di- 
rect our motion for the beſt, that we may, 
ſo far as in us lies, ſhun and avoid all evil, 
and obtain the beſt and greateſt good. 
Tris latter ſeems to be moſt eligible, 


and if we have any regard to happineſs, is 


certainly our duty, becauſe the author of 
our beings has not only made us liable to 
paſſions, which ſerve to put us into motion, 
but has alſo given us reaſon, to govern 


and direct theſe paſſions; which will not 


fail to guide us ſo much the nearer to our 
Happineſs, as we obey its dictates, and fol- 
low its direction: whereas, if we take up 


with the ſuggeſtions of fancy, without fur- 


ther examination, and * to the impulſe 
| | of ” 
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Ly 
of every deſire and averſion, we ſhall be 
led aſtray, and wander far from our true 
. 1 Ps | FO 

Wr are not neceſſarily determined by 
every firſt impreſſion, bat may have it in 
our power, as it is no impoſſible attain- 
ment, upon any occaſion to curb our paſ- 
ſions, and thereby ſtop and ſuſpend our 
motion, until we have fairly examined whi- 
ther it will tend ; whether what we pur- 
ſue as good, may not in its conſequence 
bring upon us greater inconvenience ; and 
what we fly from as evil, may not hereafter 
procure us greater- advantage ; and after- 
wards to continue or alter its direction, as 
reaſon ſhall give the word of command. 
WuoOEkVER can do this, may be ſaid to 
be FREE, and maſter of himſelf; but he 
who is hurried away by the violence of 
every headſtrong affection, which he is not 
able to controul, is no longer free, but mi- 
ſerably captivated and enflaved. ES 

As this power of reaſoning, comparing, 
and judging, is thought to be the higheſt 
and nobleſt faculty of human nature, being 
indeed the only thing we are poſſeſt of 
which is divine; it ought certainly to have 
the ſupreme and abſolute command, elſe 
our conduct will have a mixture of folly 
and madneſs. We ſhall often run headlong 
into ſuch meaſures as are contrary to our 

happineſs, 


a 
happineſs, and even the very beſt affections, 
if they are partial and miſguided, may 
prove moſt pernicious. | 2 

THEREFORE it ought to be every one's 
main concern, to endeavour to bring his 
paſſions into ſubjection, and by the fre- 
quent uſe of forbearance and endurance, to 
gain ſomewhat of an habit of spIT- DE- 
NAT, Which is the grand principle of 
wiſdom. | 

IT is not by indulging, and giving a 
looſe to every —— inclination, that we 
can hope to attain to happineſs, but by 
curbing and reſtraining ; which muſt un- 
avoidably coſt ſame preſent pain and trou- 
ble, nor can it be done without ſome vio- 
lence to the ſenſitive part of our nature: 
yet repeated uſe will render the practice of 
it more eaſy, and reaſon will certainly re- 
commend it as highly requiſite, becauſe 
whatever we may ſuffer in this conflict, will 
be amply repaid by the great advantages 
which will enſue. | LD 

For by this means, a man will gain an 
opportunity to ſearch the ſource and origi- 
nal of all his errors ; and, by weighing and 
conſidering every circumſtance, to rectify 
thoſe falſe opinions, which lead him aſtray, 
and are the occaſions of ſo much vexation 
and calamity. This will not fail of having 
a happy influence upon his conduct 125 

| when 
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when all undue appearances are corrected, 
he will then forbear all wrong purſuits, and 
feel no hindrance in following ſteadily that 
path which his moſt deliberate judgment 
ſhall point out to him. And thus at laſt he 
will come to know his true ſcope and end, 
and upon all occaſions, take the moſt pro- 
per meaſures to avoid what might give him 
diſquiet, and to obtain the greateſt and 
moſt laſting pleaſure. _ | 
Tre firſt and moſt effential part of hap- 
pineſs is to be free from miſery, ſo far as 
our condition will allow; and this ig 
thought to be beſt ſecured by a continued 
courle of health, a competent eſtate, and 
a temper equal and compoſed. The firſt 
will prevent-all racking pains in the body, 
as the ſecond will render a man eaſy in his 
outward circumſtances, and the third, which 
is of the greateſt moment, will make him 
ealy in his mind, - OY 
THz two firſt are not always in our 
power; yet temperance and forbearance of 
all exceſs, in ſenſual: pleaſures, joined with 
a moderate uſe of exerciſe and labour, will 
contribute very much to preſerve health, 
and promote chearfulneſs and good-hu- 
mour ; as induſtry, and a due application to 
buſineſs, will in moſt cafes acquire a com- 
petent fortune, ſufficient not only to ſet a 
man above the fear of want, but enable 
oy him 
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him to be kind and helpful to others; yet 
Whatever his ſucceſs may be in theſe affairs, 
if he is deſirous to paſs through the world 
with as little trouble as is poſſible, he ſhould 
principally endeavour to procure to himſelf 
an equal mind, and by rectifying his opi- 
nions, to moderate his affections, ſo as not 
to aim at high and difficult attainments, but 
to reſt ſatisfied with ſuch as are within his 
power; never vexing and tormenting him- 
ſelf with impatient deſires, nor with dread- 
ful averſions or fears, with cruel reflections 
on what is paſt, nor with anxious cares 
about what is to come, but in every circum- 
ſtance of life to be eafy and contented. 
Ar guarding againſt unneceſſary pain 

and trouble, our next care ſhould be, to 
obtain the greateſt pleaſure our condition 
will allow of; always ſetting a juſt value 
upon every enjoyment, and making thoſe 
which are of an inferior nature, yield to 
ſuch as are more exalted and refined. Yet 
as all theſe. powers of affection were given 
us for a good purpoſe, they may and 
ought to be employed under juſt reſtric- 
8 5 3 

No wiſe man will, with an affected au- 
ſterity, renounce all ſenſual pleaſures; but 
he will manage them ſo, as not to inter- 
fere with nobler pleaſures, and will always 
uſe them with temperance and moderation, 
7” | 1295 Where- 
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whereby he will enjoy them in the great- 


— 


eſt perfection. He ſhould not be afraid of 
intermixing a little pain, which will give a 
greater reliſh to theſe gratifications. Abſti- 
nence and hunger will make his food more 
delicious, as exerciſe and labour will render 
his reſt more ſweet: and after having ſpent 
the day in buſineſs, he may better devote 


the evening to innocent mirth and chearful 


company ; for gaiety and pleafantneſs in 


their proper ſeaſons are excecding uſeful, as 


they help to maintain good humour, and 


ſerve as a ſpecific antidote againſt ſerious 
n gr and melancholy deluſion. 
Tux pleaſures of the underſtanding, or 
of the imagination, which reſult from the diſ- 
covery of TRUTH, or the ſurvey of BEAUTY, 
which we meet with in the purſuit of natu- 


ral knowledge, and every branch of polite 
learning, are as entertaining to the mind, as 
the proper objects are to our outward ſenſes, 


and are by general conſent allowed to be 


more excellent and refined. Therefore, 
« whoever” has leiſure and opportunity for it, 


ſhould: ſtrive to enrich his mind with the 
treaſures of knowledge, to-enlarge his un- 
derſtanding, and improve his reaſon, which 


will be of great advantage in his conduct, 
beſides the immediate pleaſure theſe ſpecu- | 


lations afford ; which is of no ſmall value, 


ſince even the meaneſt ſubjects of this Kind 
ie ws 23 8 , g may | 
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may. furniſh a . elegant as well as inno- 
cent entertainment, and ſupply a great va- 
= of am uſements to paſs away that time 
pleaſure, which might otherwiſe lie 
heavy on our hands, or perhaps be worſe 
employed. 
Bur of all the delig ts which human 

nature is capable of . the moſt 
lively and tranſporting are Tow which flow 
from SYMPATHY and SOCIAL PASSION ; 
which conſiſt in the exerciſe of kindneſs 
and humanity, gratitude and love. For the 
SOVEREIGN RULER OF THE WORLD has 
made thoſe affections the moſt exquiſitely | 
Prins, and moſt conducing to the private 
appineſs of every particular, which at the 
Ae time tend moſt to promote the gene- 
2 they are not only the moſt pleaſing 


in their immediate exerciſe, but alſo in con- 


templation and reflection; for every mind 
or thinking principle is ſo formed by na- 
2 85 as to perceive a beauty and a grace in 
thing that is harmonious and pro- 
portionable regular and ol contrived by 


| wiſdom and deſig n for greateſt advan- 


tage; and See in that 1 — of the 
ſentiments and affections in the human 
mind, which is adapted to the happineſs of 
every particular, and alſo to the n 
wid of the whole ſyſtem, 1 
KIS 
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Turs moral beauty which appears in real 
| life, is of all others the moſt engaging, 
and adorned with the moſt powerful 
charms ; yielding the higheſt delight when- 
ever we view it in others, and much more 
when we are conſcious of it · in ourſelves. 
This affords continual -joy, ſupporting men 
under the greateſt ſufferings, and even in 
the article of death; whereas the contrary | 
is moſt odious, exciting our higheſt aver- 
fion and deteſtation. And whatever is a&- 
ed in violation of this NATURAL. CONSCI- 
ENCE, deſtroys all inward peace, and ſets 
us at continual variance with ourſelves ; be- 
cauſe that which pleaſes in the action, will 
diſpleaſe in reflection, and create perpetual 
repentance and ſelf-diſapprobation. 

Tr is alſo of no ſmall moment, that 
whenever we vary from this primary mea- 
ſure of honeſty and worth, we ſhall not 
only be ſelf condemned, but ſhall alſo un- 
dergo the cenſure of others, and incur the 
hatred and reſentment of all about us: as 
on the contrary, whoever can regulate his 
actions according to the rules of virtue and 
honour, will not only have the inward teſ- 
timony of his own heart, but will gain the 
love and eſteem, the approbation and praiſe 
of all mankind, or at leaſt of all Whoſe 
opinion is worth regarding. | 
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Wulcu leads to the main concluſion we 
have endeavoured. to eſtabliſh : for we do 
preſume to affirm, how contrary ſoever it 
may be to the prevailing opinion, that 
VIRTUE is ſomething more than an emp- 
ty ſound, being, in truth, the BEOT AND 
CHIEFEST GOOD ; that it is not only the 
ſupport and ornament of ſociety, and bene- 
ficial to mankind in general, but the trueſt 
and moſt ſubſtanti al happineſs to every par- 
ticuſar perſon, as it yields the greateſt plea- 
ſure, both in its immediate exerciſe, and in 
its conſequences and effects. It is this 
which gives a reliſh to all other pleaſures; 
and where it is wholly wanting, there can 
be no true nor laſting pleaſure, but all will 
be bitterneſs horror and remorſe, without 
the leaſt mixture of any thing gentle and 
agreable. 

THEREFORE, whoever i is deſirous to ob- 
tain the greateſt pleaſure he is capable of 
receiving, after having firſt ſettled right no- 
tions of what is worthy and valuable in life, 
ſhould endeavour by the patient uſe of For- 
BEARAXCE, to wean his fancy from inferior 
enjoyments; as by due conſideration he may 
raiſe his deſire, and by habitual practice 


1 


encreaſe his reliſh of thoſe that are his 


higheſt good; and by working upon his 
own mind, he may bring all his diſpoſitions 
and — to that juſt HARMONY ſo eſſen- 

tial 


. 
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tial. to virtue and happineſs, - which are 
found to be one and the ſame. 
He will principally ſtrive to cultivate a a 
virtuous diſpoſition, and form his temper to 
kindneſs. and humanity: whatever elſe he 
may have, he will be ſure to preſerve his 
conſcience clear, and his honour inviolate; 
ſuppreſſing every baſe and ſelfiſh inclination, 
and oheriſhing as much as poſſible a gene- 
rous and benevolent ſpirit. This he will 
make the ruling paſſion oſ his life; and his 
chief ambition will be to do good to all, ſo 
far as his abilities will extend. All his other 
pleaſures will then be brought to correſpond 
and be friends with this, and no affection 
will be indulged that is in the leaſt incon- 
ſiſtent with it; and that for this plain rea- 
ſon, becauſe ohe nearer we approach the 
ſtandard of MORAL EXCELLENCE, the more 
we ſhall advance our own TRUE HAPPINESS, - ' 
which every man of [reaſon and reflexion 
will propoſe to himſelf, as the ultimate end 
of all his actions. 
Fer after all, with our . efforts, 
we ſhall not be able to attain to PERFECT 
VIRTUE, or COMPLETE HAPPINESS; but” 
virtue and vice, wiſdom and folly, happineſs 
and miſery, will be differently ſhaved. and 
variouſly mixed and compounded in the ſe- 
veral characters of mankigd: and ſo it 
muſt of 1 be, unleſs we could be 
| omniſcient 
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omniſcient and infallible, endowed with 
other faculties than our CREATOR has 
been pleaſed to give us. The SUPREME 

WISDOM beſt knows how to compoſe the 
diſorders of the intelligent world, to recon- 
.Cile the jarring motions, and make all the 
ſeeming diſorders contribute to a moſt per- 
fect harmony. But that is, perhaps, above 
the reach of our underſtandings: we = | 
diſtinguiſh what is a ly good or evil, 

2 ves — 805 thoſe of 


with relation to ourſe 


our own kind; and lmve the natural ſenſe 
of right and wrong to direct us in our con- 
duct, and to which we ſhould always Pay 

the greateſt regard ; but of what is abſo- 


lately cron or evil we can form no judg- 


ment, becauſe we cannot ſee the whole, 
nor any part of it fully; and we are loſt 


in mazes, whenever we preſume to reaſon 


about things that are placed beyond our 
view, and of which we can form no 
ideas, but what are 3 inadequate and 
imperfect. 

Bur as we know, that in the inverſe | 
all things are governed and regulated for 
the beſt by a B:iNG INFINITELY WISE 
AND Go0D; we have reaſon to believe, that 
not only thoſe motions that we now per- 
ceive to be regular and juſt, but thoſe al- 
ſo which appear to be moſt irregular, 


all the various errors and imperfections 
| | * 8 of 
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ga bold. 
of the ſeveral PARTS, are guided by a su- 
PERIOR HAND, ſo as to conſpire to the 


BEAUTY, ORDER, AND PERFECTION OF THE 
WHOLE, E 
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"NICVM, 


x - Jot Publiſhed, - 


With the Res and altance * the Author's 
Relations, 
Beautifully printed i in two large Volumes Octavo, price bound 
in plain calf Eleven Shillings, (with the Head of the Author 
.. engraved from an onginal Painting, and Memoirs of his 
* ) 


"& COMPLETE 


F GOLELECTION 


SERMONS an: TRACTS, 


1 Written by the late truly Learned and Pious 


JOHN JEFFERY, D. D. 
| Archdeacon of Norwich. : 


Printed for J. Payne and J. Bovguer, in Pater · noſter- Row. 


Several pieces are now firſt printed from the Author's 
"Iſa aſcripts, which make near two thirds of the Second | 
olume: - 


Eo the ſame place may be had, in one Volume Octavo, 
pri bound in calf and lettered, « 


SELECT D:ISCOURSES 
Upon divers upon Avr Sus JECTS. 
"BY JOHN JEFFERY, D. D. &c. 


Fhis Volume was publiſhed by the Author himſelf, in the year 
1710; and, with the above two, makes a complete Sett of 
| Dr. JEFFERY's Works. 


